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Market for Corn 

Seen in Germany 
In Near Future 

Sale of 20 Million Bushels 
Possible as the Result of 


New Developments, Says 
Department of Commerce 








Increased Shipments 


To Canada Recorded 


Smaller Price Differential in 
American Crop and Those of 
Other Countries Expected 
To Aid This Country 


Immediate importation by Germany of | 
American corn up to maximum of 20,000,- 
000 bushels was declared to be within the 
range of probability in consular advices 
received and announced orally Nov. 3 at 
the Department of Commerce. 

Trade developments of the last three 
weeks were described as having “set the | 
stage” for early purchases. Conditions in| 
the world market were looked upon as, 
favoring the United States over Argen- | 
tina, this country’s chief competitor for) 
German corn sales. 

Exports for Week 


At the same time, the Department is- 
sued statistics on corn exports for last 
week, showing that exports for the week 
ended Oct. 29 aggregrated 1,140,000 bushels, 


nearly all of which went into Canada from 

The shipments last week were more than 
one-third of the entire exports from July | 
1 to Oct. 31, 1931, according to the De-| 
the heavy shipments to Canada, the out | 
bound movement of corn totaled 353,000 
bushels, while for the corresponding | 
1,000 bushels. 

Effect of Price Relation | 
tion from John H. Bruins, American | 
consul at Hamburg, Felix Pope, grain ex- 
pert of the Department of Commerce, ex- 
mans will purchase here obviously depends 
upon the price relation of American corn 
with that of its competitors. He said the 
chiefly, but there likely would be calls 
for “No. 2, Yellow” and No. 3, White,” as 
well. 


the Chicago market. | 
partment records. In the week preceding | 
week of 1931, the exports amount to only 

In announcing receipts of the informa- ; 
plained that the amount which the Ger- 
demand would be for “No. 2, Mixed,” 

Mr. Pope stated that the hitherto con- 


fused corn situation in Germany appeared | has come during a period which is usually | 
marked by an increase of $100,000,000, the | 
adjusted reduction in circulation is esti- 


from Mr. Bruins’ advices to have been 
cleared up considerably in the last month. 
Hamburg is regarded as the most impor- 
tant corn distributing center by the con- | 
sul, and Mr. Pope said those firms had | 
already well-established relations with 
American corn exporters. Additional in- 
formation was made available as follows: 
American Corn Higher 

In past years American corn has been 
notably higher in price than its competi- 
tors, and therefore the importation of this | 
country’s product into Germany has been | 
practically confined to the needs of corn 
products’ manufacturers requiring the 
American quality. Thus, in 1929, out of 
a total corn importation of 669,300 metric 
tons, only 18 per cent came from the 
United States. The 1931 trade was com- 
plicated by the import of lower-grade corn, 
as a result of the varying tariff restrictions 
then operative. 

Figures for 1932 seem to indicate a dif- 
ferent trend from last year, however, and 
imports between April and August, inclu- 
five, showed that 35.4 per cent of the 
imports originated in the United States. 
While a high percentage of this consisted 
of milo corn, now that the lower grade 
corns are about as expensive under the 
tariff duties in Germany as the corns of 
higher protein, the market is nearly back 
on its original basis and few further ship- 
ments of milo, kafir, dari or kaoliang are 
anticipated by the Hamburg trade. 

Demands of Hog Raisers 

Hog raising, which goes on at a normal 
rate in Germany, appears to be providing 
the basis of the anticipated imports. There 
have been comparatively good grain crops 
in Germany of wheat, rye, barley and oats, 
and while it was assumed in the consular 
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Two Nations Reach 
Barter Agreement 


Czechoslovakia and Denmark 
Plan Exchange Shipments 


Negotiations between Czechoslovakia 
and Denmark have resulted in a com- 
pensation arrangement being made for the 


exchange of Czechoslovak textile and glass 
for 140 metric tons of Danish butter, and 
nine carloads of Polish eggs will also be 
imported against shipment of Czechoslo- 
vak automobiles and malt beverage, ac- 
cording to a report from Assistant Trade | 
Commissioner S. E. Woods, Prague. | 

Both Denmark and Poland are primarily 
agricultural countries, while Czechoslo- 
vakia is an important central European 
industrial country. 

The barter or compensation system of | 
international exchange of goods has made | 
much headway, particularly in central 
European countries, where lack of foreign 
exchange has all but throttled foreign 
trade. The last such transaction made by 
Czechoslovakia was the purchase of $2,- 
100,000 of Turkish tobacco on Oct. 17, the | 
Turkish Government to receive payments | 
deposited to a blocked account with the 
Czechoslovak National Bank, which was 
te use the money in redeeming Turkish 
obligations issued by the Turkish Gov- 
ernment and payable to a certain ma- 
chinery company in Prague for shipments 
of machinery.—(Department of Com- 
Merce.) 
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Recession in Wholesale Prices 
After Temporary Halt 


Resumed 








Weakness i 


n Seven of Ten Groups Leads to a 


Decrease of 0.5 Per Cent 


Te wholesale price level sagged again 
last week, after having temporarily 
checked its downward movement in the 
week preceding, according to information 
made available Nov. 3 by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 

With further weakness developing in the 
prices of seven of the 10 large groups of 
commodities, a recession of 0.5 per cent 
was noted last week, it was pointed out. 
This brings whoiesale prices down to 
within 0.6 per cent of June 18. At one 
time, early in September, they were more 
than 3 per cent over the June 18 mark. 
The following additional information was 
provided: 

Building materials rose slightly last 
week, climbing to the price level of Oct. 
1. Housefurnishing goods and miscel- 
laneous products showed no change. 

The ccmmodity groups which brought 
last week’s drop were farm products, 
foods, hides and leather products, textile 
products, fuel and lighting mater: 


Calls for New Notes 


From National Banks | 


Continue to Decline 


Requests in October Near- 
ly 50 Per Cent Below Pre- 
ceding Month, Treasury 
Figures Show 


Demands of National banks for the $900,- 
000,000 of new National bank notes which 


the Glass-Borah amendment to the Home) 


Loan Bank Act permits fhem to issue 
have been steadily slackening, according 
to statistics made available by the Treas- 
ury Department Nov. 3. 

During October the National banks re- 
quested only $22,145,350 of additional notes, 
almost 50 per cent less than they sought 
in September, according to the figures. 
The September total itself was off almost 
33 per cent from the August figure, the 
statistics show. Additional information 
made available follows: 

Less Money in Circulation 

Use of the new notes has failed to in- 
crease the money in circulation, which ac- 
tually has declined by $100,000,000 since 
the middle of July. Because this decline 


mated at close to $200,000,000. 

The additional new notes applied for by 
the national banks seem to be replacing 
other forms of currency rather than in- 
flating the monetary system. Until 
strongly improving business creates at- 
tractive lending opportunities, banks will 
not find inflation through the new notes 
profitable. 

$133,749,950 Applied For 

Since the Glass-Borah amendment be- 
came effective late in July, the national 
banks have applied for $133,749,950 of the 
new notes which they were authorized to 
issue. Of this total the banks asked for 
$64,858,0000 in August, $43,336,600 in Sep- 
tember, $22,145,350 in October and the re- 
mainder in the closing week of July. 

Each full month, therefore, has seen a 
decrease in the demands for the new 
notes. Natienal banks wishing to improve 
their cash position or reduce their indebt- 
edness were the only ones which found 
use of the new privilege profitable while 
business remained stagnant, and appar- 
ently demands of this nature are gradually 
being exhausted. 


$766,000,000 Remains 


National banks may still call for and 
issue approximately $766,000,000 of addi- 
tional notes under the powers granted 


them by the Glass-Borah amendment. The 


amendment empowered them to issue notes 
up to their capitalization using Govern- 
ment bonds which bear not more than 
3% per cent interest as codlateral. For- 
merly only 2 per cent Government bonds 
were eligible. 

Passage of the amendment enabled the 
National banks to issue about $900,000,000 
of new notes, a limit which was set by 
the number of notes already out and by 
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jals and metal products, and chemicals and 
drugs. 

Farm products were off 1.5 per cent 
from the week before, and foods were 
down 1.2 per cent. This slump brought 
|prices for farm products below those for 


| the week of June 25, when they first be- | 


|gan an upturn that at one time amounted 
|to 11 per cent. 

Foods, back to the le. ! of July 2, are 
;now only 2.7 per ceni avove their low 
| point, whereas they had advanced 6.8 per 
jcent by Aug. 13. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
number of wholesale prices for the week 
ended Oct. 29 stands at 64.1, as compared 
with 644 for the week ended Oct. 22. 
These index numbers are derived from 
}price quotations of 784 commodities, 


weighted according to the importance of | 
and based on average | 


j/each commodity 
prices for the year 1926 as 100. The ac- 
eompanying statement shows the index 

[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


Reduction of Currency 


| Possibilities of reducing note circulation 
in Germany by a silver coining program 


statement Nov. 3. 

Germany has been able to withdraw 
an estimated 1,000,000,000 marks in cur- 
rency through issuing metal coins, and 
the Government received a substantial 
profit from the coining operations, it was 
pointed out. A reaction in trade circles, 
| however, has now appeared in opposition 
| to the coining program and the return flow 
|has raised the stock of silver coins to 





|nearly four times the normal level. The 
statement follows in full text: 
It is believed locally that Germany’s 


program of coining silver in an effort to 
reduce note circulation has about ex- 
'hausted present possibilities in that di- 
rection, according to a report from Consul 
Sydney B. Redecker, Frankfort-on-the- 
| 
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Utility Will Comply 
_ With Federal Order 


‘Clarion River Power Co. 
Not to Contest Action, 
Commission Is Told 





The Clarion River Power Company will 
comply with the order of the Federal 
Power Commission requiring it to revest 
its properties and rights transferred to the 
Pennsylvania Electric Company and will 


not resort to litigation, Chairman George 
| Otis Smith stated orally Nov. 3. 

| The order, which was issued Nov. 2, 
| set forth the refusal of the Federal Power 
Commission to recognize the transfer of 
the property of the licensee to the af- 
filiated Pennsylvania Electric Company, 
both subsidiaries of ‘the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company, as “an involun- 
tary sale.” (The order appeared in full 
text in the issue of Nov. 3). 


Commission Informed 

|} Oswald Ryan, general counsel for the 
| Commission, stated orally that counsel for 
|the Clarion River Power Company tele- 
phoned the Commission that the licensee 
will comply with the order. He asserted, 
Mr. Ryan continued, that the company 
|acted entirely in good faith and that the 
company and the Commission were in dis- 
agreement over the construction of the 
Water Power Act. The Commission was 
advised of the following statement issued 
| by the Consolidated Gas and Electric Sys- 
tem concerning the order: 

“C. E. Paxson of Travis, Paxson, Wal- 
lace & Philbin, counsel for Clarion River 
| Power Company, upon learning of the ac- 
ition of the Federal Power Commission 
| stated that his clients had acted in entire 
good faith under a construction of the law 
| which in their opinion made it unneces- 
sary for the Commission’s approval to be 
obtained but in view of the contrary find- 
;ing of the Commission he had advised 
Oswald Ryan, general counsel for the Fed- 
eral Power Commission that his clients 
| were desirous of complying with the Com- 
mission's orders.” 














Women Having College 


Training 


Found te Earn Higher Salaries 


7JOMEN with college degrees have a 
higher earning power than those 
without, according to a study of more 
than 6,000 women graduated from land- 
grant colleges based on data collected 
by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion and summarized in the current 
issue of its publication, “School Life.” 


Those engaged in executive business 
positions receive the highest median sal- 


aries. The data were compiled by the 
Institute of Women’s ;Professional Re- 
lations, North Carotina College for 
Women, under the title “After College— 
What,” and covers the activities of grad- 
uates subsequent to their leaving col- 
lege from 1889 to 1922. They deal with 
6,665 graduates from land-grant colleges. 
The following additional information was 
taken from the summary: 

Teaching is the most popular occupa- 
tion of female college graduates. Many 
also follow vocations in libraries, health 
work, commercial fields, and in branches 
of home economics. 

The median salary of all cellege women 
included in the study is $1,655 per year; 
$1,640 for teaching; $2,078 for executive 
positions in business; $1,992 for home 


./ other than teaching; $1,746 for those in 
|. fine arts and related fields; $1,691 in all 
types of professional work, and $1,533 
in all types of business. 

More of the land-grant college women 
than women from other types of colleges 
marry, the study discloses. Of all gain- 
fully employed, nearly 2G per cent are 
married; about 14 per cent of the 
teachers and approximately 28 per cent 
of those in all other occupations. 

Sixty-one per cent of all married 
women graduates have children, and of 
these more teachers have become 
mothers than women in all other occu- 
pations. 

Married teachers earn a median salary 
less than that of single teachers, and 
more of the married women are in ele- 
mentary teaching than single women, 
who teach mainly in senior high school 
and college. 

“Drop-outs” were ascribed chiefly to 
finances, health, and change of mind, 
most occurring during the first or second 
college year. More than half who with- 
drew were reported to be without paid 
occupations, and married. Those with 
| degrees showed a distinct advantage in 
| earning power over those who withdrew 


economics trained women in occupations | and never obtained a degree. 


. 


index | 


Is Opposed in Germany | 


|are believed to be nearly exhausted, ac- | 
cording to a Department of Commerce | 
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Financing of Autos 
Fell in September 





Retail Total of 38 Millions Is 
Said to Be Lowest Mark 
In Recent Years 





| business of automobile financing 

companies fell to a new low level for 
recent years in September, and the figures 
for the last quarter of 1932 are expected 
to show further recession, according to 
information made available as of Nov. 4 
vy the Department of Commerce. 

The trend is in part seasonal and is in 
line with a curtailed motor-car production 
and reduced retail sales, it was pointed 
out. The lowest point may be reached 
this month, it was explained, for usually 
there is a pick-up in business in the auto- 
} motive industry late in the year. 

Despite the fact that the September vol- 
ume of retail financing of cars, at $38,- 
853,440, was the lowest monthly total in 
years, there are some grounds for believ- 
ing the finance companies have fared 
somewhat better than the manufacturers, 
it was stated. These companies probably 
are more susceptible to readjustment of 
expenses than are manufacturing conc- 
erns. 

Moreover, the auto finance trade claims 
that it has been obtaining a larger pro- 


Finance Agency Seeks 
Aid of City Leagues on 
Self-liquidating Loans 


Stimulation of Eligible Ap- 
plications Believed Pos- 
sible in This Way, Recon- 
struction Board States 


| In an endeavor to stimulate eligible ap- 
plications for self-liquidating loans, the 
| Reconstruction Finance Corporation on 
| Nov. 4 requested the cooperation of the 
Anjiérican Municipal Association, which 
reaches 7,000 cities and 70,000 city officials. 
The Corporation's announcement follows 
in full text: 
In order to provide for a better under- 
standing between the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and cities and towns 
as to how the maximum amount of Fed- 
|eral funds may be Utilized in financing 
local self-‘i¢‘lidating projects, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation has invited 
the American Municipal Association to co- 
| operate. 





Nonpartisan Group 


The association is a nonpartisan, non- 
commercial organization composed ex- 
clusively of city officials. Its purpose is to 
aid in improving local Government 
through State municipal leagues it 
|reaches 170,000 city officials representing 
5,000 cities. 

It is felt that with the aid of the State 
municipal leagues it will be possible to 
stimulate eligible applications for self- 
liquidating loans. The existing channels 
of information provided by these leagues 
are expected to aid the Corporation in ac- 
quainting applicants with the purpose of, 
the Act. It is believed this step will mate- 
rially reduce the number of proposals for 
loans on projects that do not come under 
the Act. Also, city officials will obtain a 
better impression of the types of projects 
that are likely to cause delay because they 
border on eligibility. 

Mr. Couch’s Statement 


In commenting on the proposal inviting 
the cooperation of the municipal leagues, 
Harvey Couch, a director of the Corpora- 
tion stated: 

“It appears to me that the State munici- 
pal leagues may well assist in this situa- 
tion by acting as clearing houses for their 
members. Many projects which come be- 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Larger Federal Fund 
For Relief Predicted 


Senator Couzens Sees No Hope 
For Other Emergency Laws 


Probability that Congress at its coming 
short session will appropriate increased 
funds for Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration loans to the States for relief of 
unemployment and distress was expressed 
orally Nov. 3 by Senator Couzens (Rep.), 
of Michigan. He said such an increase 
in funds would be about all that could 
be accomplished in unemployment legis- 
lation at the short session. 

Senator Couzens, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
and chairman of a Senate Select Commit- 
tee to examine loan operations of the 
R. F. C., said he soon will call the Select 
Committee into session. 

“Unemployment and relief matters will 
be discussed in the coming session, but in 
my opinion about all that Congress can 
|accomplisn is to appropriate more money 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.) 
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M i t I D d e e ’ 
Under Revenue en ESS A. Million for 


Act Are Defined 


Industrial Benzol Unfit for |'T 
Use as Fuel for Motor |tiv 
Vehicles Exempt, Rules | 


Internal Revenue Bureau 


Emblems Considered 
As Pieces of Jewelry 


Electrical Transcriptions De-| 


signed for Radio Broadcast- 
ing Purposes Subject to Levy 
As Phonograph Records 


| Motor benzol is subject to the Federal 

| excise tax on gasoline, but industrial ben- 

|}zol is exempt, the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue announced Nov. 3 in a series of 
rulings. Industrial benzol is not suitable 
for use as a fuel in propelling motor vehi- 
cles, motor boats, or airplanes, it was ex- 
plained. 

| The rulings dealt with the new taxes on 

| lubricating oils, jewelry, phonograph rec- 


| ords, electrical energy, gasoline, telegraph | 


cilities and checks. 

According to one of the rulings, a manu- 
facturer is not only liable for the tax on 
| goods shipped on consignment to a job- 
|ber or dealer, but for penalties and in- 
| terest due to delinquencies of the latter. 


Status of Lubricating Oils 

The rulings follow in full text: 

Section 601.—Lubricating Oils. Regula- 
tions 44, Article 11: S. T. 548. Distinction 
between a compounder and a blender of 
| lubricating oils. 

Advice is requested concerning the dis- 
tinction between a compounder and a 
blender of lubricating oils, as those terms 
are used in Treasury Decision 4339 [Bul- 
letin XI-30, 17]. 

The necessity for distinguishing between 
a blender and a compounder of lubricating 
oils arises in the application of section 
620 of the Revenue Act of 1932, relating 
(o the sales of taxable articles for further 
manufacture. This section provides, in 
effect, that an article subject to tax under 
the Revenue Act of 1922, with certain ex- 
ceptions not here material, may be sold 
tax-free where such article is sold for use 
as material in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of, or for use as a component part 


| fa 


of,.an article to be produced.by the vendee 


which will be subject to tax. 


Question of Further Manufacture 

In determining the application of section 
620 it is necessary that consideration be 
given to the question of what constitutes 
further manufacture in the case of lu- 
bricating oils. The Bureau has reached 
the conclusion that a person who merely 
blends taxable lubricating oils—that is to 
say, one who merely mixes two or more 
varying grades of lubricating oils—is not 
a manufacturer or producer of lubricating 
oil, and, consequently, may not buy lu- 
bricating oils tax-free for the purpose of 
such blending. 

However, a person who by means of a 
progress of compounding or other ma- 
nipulation involving substantially more 
than the mere mixing of taxable oils, or 
one who mixes taxable oils with other sub- 


stances, is a manufacturer or producer of | 


lubricating oil, and may buy lubricating 
oils tax-free where such oils are to be used 
in the compounding or production of 
other articles subject to tax. 
Emblems Taxable as Jewelry 

Section 605.—Jeweiry, etc. Regulations 
46, Article 29: S. T. 549. Taxability of em- 
blems for colleges, schools, and clubs. 

Advice is requested concerning the tax- 
ability of emblems for colleges, schools, 
and clubs under section 605 of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1932 imposing a tax on 
jewelry. 

It is held that college, school, club, fra- 
ternity, sorority, and hospital pins, rings, 


and athletic awards in the form of pins, 
buttons, medals, and charms, when made 
of, ornamented, mounted, or fitted with 


ivory, are taxable as jewelry under sec- 


sold by the manufacturer, producer, or 
importer for $3 or more. 

Trophies and cups are not taxable under 
section 605 unless made of, or ornamented, 
mounted, or fitted with precious metals 
(except silver-plated ware) or imitations 
thereof, or ivory. 


from tax silver-plated ware, yet this ex- 
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Boston, Mass., Nov. 3. 

Qual loan companies in Massachu- 
setts have been cooperating with the 
Supervisor of Loan Agencies, Earl E. 
Davidson, by accepting 


smaller pay- | 


ments from needy and unemployed bor- | 


rowers, waiving interest, and in some 
extreme cases canceling the entire in- 
debtedness, Mr. Davidson declared in an 
address before the recent convention of 
the American Association of Personal 
Finance Companies at Prench Lick, Ind. 

Mr. Davidson recommended advertis- 
ing of the most conservative type. Ad- 
vertising which emphasizes the ease with 
which loans may be obtained, the 
lengthy period over which they may be 
repaid, and the confidential character of 
the negotiations, has encouraged some 
borrowers to obtain loans that are not 
strictly necessary, or which are beyond 
their ability to repay, he ‘said. 

Mr. Davidson's speech on the cus- 
tomers view of personal finance follows 
in full text: 

Lenders engaged in the business are 
dependent upon the public. They en- 
gage in the business to lend money to 
the public and much depends on their 
attitude and policies toward their cus- 
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buttons, charms, emblems, and _ guards, | 


precious metals or imitations thereof, or | 


tion 605 of the Revenue Act of 1932, when | 


Although section 605 specifically exempts | 





Leniency to Needy Borrowers 


Shown by'Bay State Loan Groups 
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Decline of Only 19.3 Per Cent 
In Value Is Shown Over 
Two-year Period 


Building Road 

HE output of perfumes, cosmetics and| Ady 
other toilet preparations held up rela- 
ely well last year in comparison with 
the production of other commodities, the 
total having declined only 19.3 per cent 
in value from the 1929 figure, according to 
information made available Nov. 3 by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The Census of Manufactures shows last 
year’s production of these products was 
worth $162,681,341, against $201,689,154 in 


|Formalities Waived 
1929. The following additional informa- 
tion was provided: 


To Expedite Work 
Dentifrices, depliatories and miscella- be = 


neous toilet preparations showed increases Permission Extended to Pro- 
| over the 1929 figures. The output of den- ° ® 

trifices rose from $32,463,698 in 1929 to| ceed With Construction on 
$35,606,527 last year. The increases for Approval of Plans by Fed+ 
eral Engineer of District 


ances of Funds for Spe- 
cific Federal-aid High- 
way Projects Announced 
By Federal Bureau 


depilatories and miscellaneous toilet pow- 
der were much smaller, from $1,551,633 to 
$1,639,546 and from $2,340,008 to $2,375,- 
281, respectively. 

Of the 1931 total for toilet preparations, 
$127,571,898 was from establishments en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
these commodities and $35,109,443 by es- 


More than $72,000,000 of the $120,000,000 
made available by Congress for emergency 
Federal-aid road construction has been 
earmarked for specific projects up to Oct. 
29, and numerous additional projects have 
been approved in regional offices of the 
Bureau of Public Roads and are ready 
for approval of the central office, the Bu- 
reau announced Nov. 3. 

To expedite the work, the States are 
being permitted to begin construction 
without waiting for the formality of ap- 
proval of their projects by the central 
office, provided the district engineer of the 
Bureau has approved the plans. 

Allotments to States 


In a“tabulation accompanying the state- 
ment, the Bureau shows that New York, 
Illinois, Texas, .Iowa, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio lead in the order named, in the 
amounts allocated to specific projects. In- 
diana alone has not obtained allotment 
of any funds to road projects from the 
emergency fund. 

New York and Rhode Island have been 
allotted the full amount that they may 
receive from the fund. New Jersey has 
received allotments of practically all of 
its share. ; 

The statement follows in full text: 

Allotment of Federal emergency funds to 
definite highway construction projects 
| provided for under the Emergency Relief 
and Construction Act of July 21, 1932, 
amounted to more than $72,000,000 on Oct. 
29, according to the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the Department of Agriculture. 


Temporary Advance of Funds 

The Act appropriated $120,000,000 for 
emergency construction on the Federal-aid 
system. Such’ funds constitute # tempo-' 
rary advance of funds and the Federal 
Government is to be reimbursed by mak- 
ing deductions from regular Federal-aid 
appointionments over a 10-year period be- 
ginning with 1938. 

They are available for use by the States 
in matching regular Federal-aid funds, 
subject to regulations which have been 
designed to carry out the purpose of the 
Act to provide the maximum employment 
of local labor consistent with reasonable 
economy of construction. It is required 
that the States adopt minimum wage 
scales and that hand labor be used to the 
fullest extent consistent with reasonable 
economy. 


Specific Projects Financed 

The allotment of over $72,000,000 to 
specific projects as shown by the records 
in Washington does not indicate the full 
extent of the progress which has been 
made. The Bureau of Public Roads has 
11 district offices scattered throughout the 
country, all of which are busily engaged 
in passing upon additional projects. 

There are many projects approved in the 
district offices, the report on which has 
not yet reached Washington. As an emer- 
gency maesure the States are now author- 
ized to let contracts and begin construc- 
tion of Federal-aid projects upon approval 
by the district engineer of the Bureau 
without the delay incident to forwarding 
to Washington. 

It has been required that 25 per cent 
of the emergency funds apportioned to 
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Moving Station KYW 
To Philadelphia From 


Chicago Recommended 


Examiner Submits Finding 
| To Federal Radio Com- 

mission on 1,020 Kilocy- 
| cle Assignment 





Recommendation that the application of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. (Station KYW) in Chicago for the 
| removal of its station to Philadelphia be 
granted and that iis license in Chicago be 
renewed on a temporary basis pending the 
construction of the new transmitter, was 
made Nov. 3 to the Federal Radio Com- 
mission by Examiner Elmer W. Pratt. 

The report, which covers applications of 
the Kuusky-Trendle Broadcasting Cor- 
potedién, 15 other applicants, and 23 ap- 
plications, relates to the assignment of the 
1,020-kilocycle channel of the second zone 
which has been loaned on a temporary 
basis to the fourth zone. It was assigned 
to Station KYW, owned and operated by 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. and leased to the Chicago Herald 
Examiner Co, 

New Station Not Favered 


Denial of the application of the Trunsky- 
Trendle Broadcasting Corporation, licensee 
of Station WXYZ, to construct a new 10 
kilowatt station at Detroit to be operated 
on the 1,020 kilocycles channel used by 
Station KYW was recommended, and like- 
wise the application of the Pittsburgh 
Radio Supply House, licensee of Station 
WJAS at Pittsburgh, to modify its license, 
including a change in frequency from 
1,290 kilocycles to 820 kilocycles (now as- 
|signed to Station WHAS at Louisville, 
Ky.) and the proposal that the frequency 
of 1,020 kilocycles (now used by Station 
KYW) be assigned to Station WHAS. 


Experience Cited 


The examiner held that while each of 
the applicants for 1,020 kilocycles is finan- 
cially responsible and qualified to carry 
out his proposal, “the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Co. licensee of 
| KYW, has a superior financial standing, 
greater technical resources, more exten- 
sive broadcasting experience, etc., than any 
of the other applicants.” 

Continuing, he pointed out: “Although 
|there exists in a licensee no property or 
| priority rights in a frequency, it has been 
held that a licensee wthi a good past record 
and substantial investment in his station 
should not be deprived of his license ex- 
cept for compelling reasons.” A prelim- 
inary statement in the report setting forth 
the various applications follows: 

This case involves 16 applicants and 23 
applications, 

“Kunsky-Trendle Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, licensee of Station WXYZ, through 
an application for construction permit, 
seeks authority to construct a new 10-kilo- 
watt station at Detroit, Mich., to be op- 
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House Subcommittees 
To Consider Budget 


Preparation of Supply Bills te 
Be Taken Up This Month 


Congressional machinery for appropri- 
ating funds for maintenance of the Fed- 
eral Government will be set in motion, 
Nov. 14, when the House Committee on 
Appropriations, which initiates all annual 
supply bills, will hold the first of its sub- 
committee hearings, it was announced 
orally, Nov. 3. 

Representative Sandiln (Dem.), of Min- 
den, La., chairman of the subcommittee in 
charge ot the agricultural appropriation bill 
and the clerk of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Marcellus R. Sheild, said that every 
effort will be made to expedite the appro- 
priations so that they will be passed and 
enacted in ample time in the limited pe- 
riod of the short session of Congress. 

The House appropriations subcommittee 
on the combined bill for the Treasury and 
Post Office Departments, one of the larg- 
est of appropriation measures, will begin 
its labors on Nov. 14, if the Bureau of the 
Budget submits its estimates in confidence 
to the Committee for consideration by that 
date. By Nov.,18 two more subcommittees 
are planned to be under way with hear- 
ings in preparation of the appropriation 
bills for the Departments of Agriculture 
and of tae Ini ior, respectively. : 

Other subcommittees will begin work, in 
the way of hearing of officials summoned 
to justify their estimates of appropriation 
needs for their respective Departments,~ 
shortly after those dates. According to 
Representative Sandlin, who conferred 
Nov. 3 with the Speaker of the House— 
Representative Garner (Dem.), of 
Tex.—the plan is to pass probably four 
the annual supply measures and send 
them to the Senate before Congress takes 
its Christmas boliday recess, which usually 
lasts from about Dec. 20 to Jan, 3. ae 

Mr. Sandlin said he believes there should 
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tomers, as to whether the business is 
adversely criticized, as to whether cus- 
tomers are antagonized or served in a 
manner to deserve commendation and 
approbation. We all realize that a satis- 
fied customer is the best advertisement 
in any line of business. 

The vast majority of loans made is the 
result of extensive advertising done by 
the loan companies. Competition has 
stimulated this advertising to show how 
easily loans may be obtained, how con- 
fidentially they can be, negotiated and 
what an extended period will be given 
in which to repay. Because of such ad- 
vertising too many-people have, in my 
judgment, been eneouraged to make 
loans for purposes that are not strictly 
necessary, or are beyond their ability 
to repay. 

When the days of reckoning come for 
the borrower, if he is unable to con- 
form in all respects to the requirements 
of the lender, particularily under ab- 
normal business conditions, he becomes 
dissatisfied and seeks relief by turning 
to those agencies where he may state 
his difficulties to sympathetic ears. In 
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Iowa Committee 
Favors Reduced 
Printing Expense 


Legislative Group Recom-) 
mends Terseness in State 
Reports to Lower Publica- | 
tion Costs 


ee Des Moines, Iowa, Nov. 3. 

Asserting tnat ine State of Iowa, like 
other States, “has spent literally hundreds 
of thousands of dollars in the printing of 
nonessential data regarding State activi- 
ties,” the Legislative Committee on Reduc- 
tion of Governmental Expenditures has 
issued its recommendations regarding 
Btate printing. 

A summary of the report on this sub- 
ject follows in full text: 

We believe that a considerable saving 
can be made in the $600,000 to $700,000 bi- 
ennial State printing expense, which in- 
cludes publication of annual reports, pur- 
chase of paper stock, binding, stationery 
and record forms. The 1929-30 biennium 
printing expense was reduced 9 per cent 
under the biennium of 1925-26 and 1927-28, 
which reflects the successful efforts on the 
part of the State Printing Board in reduc- 
ing State printing expense. 

Cost of Reports 

The cost of printing the periodical and 
annual reports and rosters for the bi- 
ennium 1929-30 for all departments, ex- 
cluding the university catalogue and pub- 
lications, amounted to about $58,000,000, 
which is included in the above $600,000 to 
$700,000, total biennial printing expense. It 
would seem that this expense is a consid- 
erable amount to pay merely for informa- 
tion to enlighten taxpayers as to how the 
State of Iowa spends its money. The larg- 
est single item was the $17,000 for the 
Official Register, or Red Book. 

We believe that this State, as others, 
has spent literally hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in the printing of nonessential 
data regarding State activities. 

King Statistics has reigned supreme, 
disseminating countless details about gov- 
ernmental expenditures and activities 
which, instead of enlightening the tax- 
payers, only confuses them still- more re- 
garding the complicated process of State 
government. 

What, in our minds, appears to be -non- 
essential information appearing in annual 
reports, runs the gamut of too lengthy 
biographies of legislators in the Red Book, 
besides other unnecessary data in the 
same volume; reporting of comical stories 
told by toastmasters and other inconse- 
quential matters appearing in the annual 
printed proceedings of many societies and 
organizations, the cost of which the State 
ls obliged by statute to pay for; printing 
of a few entertainment programs put on 
at State institutions; presentation of tech- | 
nical and abstruse discussions regarding 
geology, horticulture and kindred -special- 
ized fields, which are valuable only for re- 
search purposes for a few scientists or 
sociologists and decidedly are not neces- 
sary for the enlightenment of the ordinary 
taxpayer; the elaboration of statistical re- 
ports covering dozeris of pages which 
might be compressed into one or two 
pages, among the mass of other trivial or 
unessential published, information. 


Popular Reaction | 

If the popular reaction to the numerous | 
United States departmental publications 
is one of ridicule, one has only to read 
many of the pamphlets and reports among 
the Iowa State reports to be equally 
amused. This slow yearly elaboration of 
State departmental pamphlets, reports, 
and other documents has grown “like 
Topsy” without much regard for compres- 
sion or condensation. 

It appears to us that a big reduction 
should be made in the scope and size of 
these expensive annual State reports, 
some of which are limited to less than 
1,000 copies. Generally speaking, whatever 
State reports are printed and distributed 
free, under the justification of enlighten- 
ing taxpayers regarding théir State gov- 
enment, should be made understandable 
to every one of the million or so adult 
citizens of this State, and not to a few 
hundred technical and professional men 
and research workers. 


Need of Terse Reports 

One thing which is very much needed. 
is a condensed summary of the activities 
of the State government, limited to 50 to} 
100 pages, and no more, to inform the 
taxpayers in the simplest terms as to 
what is actually going on in the State gov- 
ernment, and distributed much more 
widely than any of the so-called annual) 
State reports now printed. 

It ought to answer clearly and concisely 
a few of the following questions without 
resorting to hundreds of pages of statistics, 
namely: Had the State lived within its 
income during the biennium; have taxes 
increased or decreased as compared to the 
preceding year; what have State depart- 
ments accomplished as compared to the 
preceding year or two, all expressed in a 
few words and figures. 

The technique of preparing concise an- 
nual reports, without recourse to detailed 
Statistics and written in a way that any 
taxpayer can understand, is being devel- 
oped in municipalities in this country, 
several of which publish readable and en- 
lightening reports of city departmental ac- 
tivities, including Cincinnati and Mil- 
waukee. 

Model Report Favored 

The Department of Political Science in 
our State universities could perform no 
more worthwhile service than to prepare 
@ model State report to contain only essen- 
tial information on State government for 
the enlightenment of all taxpayers, 
printed cheaply and distributed widely. 
Beyond this the numerous other more de- 
tailed reports of departmental activities 
which are of interest to only a limited few 
ought to be distributed to interested citi- 








zens only at a charge which would defray | 


the expenes of compilation, printing and 
distribution. 

We desire to highly commend the State 
Printing Board, which has managed to 
hold down the publication of annual re- 
ports to a greater extent in size and cost 
than many other States which have been 
Brossly extravagant in this printing ex- 


pense. The Printing Board, cooperating 
with Bureau heads, has actually cut down, 
year after year, the scope of many of the! 


departmental reports. 





Group Changes Report 


On Campaign Expense 


The Association Against the Prohibition 


Amendment, in a report filed with the 
Clerk of the House Nov. 2, added $43,151 
to its listed receipts and $46,613 to its 
expenditures during the period from Sept. 
1 to Oct. 24, inclusive. 


to the Association also listed in its report | houses, Dashield’s Lock, Ohio River, for 


for the period. 


| 










| burgh, Pa., for constructing the second 


ae 


es es 
Aviation 
| Airplanes gaining in popularity for busi- 
ness trips with Americans traveling abroad. 
Page 6, col. 2 


Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Early export market for 20,000,000 bushels 
of corn available in Germany, Department 
of Commerce informed. 


« « 


! 


Page 1, col. 1 


Banks and Banking 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation asks 
American Municipal Association to cooperate 
on applications for self-liquidating loans. 

Page 1, col. 4 


said to be showing lenient policy to needy 
borrowers. 
Page 1, col. 5 
Federal reserve banks, weekly consolidated 
condition statement. 


Page 7, col. 5 
Liquidation of Oklahoma’s defunct State 
bank guaranty fund delayed by two suits, 
State Banking Department attorney states. 
| Page 7, col. 1 
Ohio Governor names committee to coop- 
erate with farmers and homeowners carrying 
overdue mortgages. 


Page 7, col. 4 

Pennsylvania to “round up” violators of 

statute requiring bonus fee of corporations 

upon increases in capital stock, Secretary of 
Commonwealth announces, 


Page 4, col. 4 

Demands of national banks for new notes 

under Glass-Borah amendment continue to 
decline, Treasury figures show. 

Page 1, col. 2 


Work loan of $2,500,000 granted to New 
York Central by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


Page 6, col. 2 
-- Weekly report of Federal Reserve Board on 
| reserve bank credit. 

} Page 7, col. 7 


Census 


Value of output of toilet goods shows de- 
cline of 19.3 per cent over two-year period. 
Page 1, col. 6 


Congress 


Court of Appeals holds Kentucky Repre- 
sentatives to Congress must be elected at 


large. 
Page 2, col. 6 
Organization Against Prohibition Amend- 
ment changes report of campaign expense. 
age 2, col. 1 
Two preliminary campaign inquiries made 
by House Committee. 
Page 2, col. 2 


Construction 


Trend of employment and pay rolls in 
structural trades reviewed by Acting Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics. 

Page 8, col. 2 


Emergency allotments of $72,000,000 
States for Federal-aid road construction 
rojects announced by Bureau of Public 


ds, 
7 Page 1, col. 7 
Contracts involving expenditure of $2,000,- 
000 awarded for waterways projects. 
Page 2, col. 2 


Corporation Finance 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation asks 
American Municipal Association to cooperate 
on applications for self-liquidating loans. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Pennsylvania to “round up” violators of 
statute requiring bonus fee of corporations 
upon increases in capital stock, Secretary of 
Commonwealth announces. 

Page 4, col. 4 

Work loan of $2,500,000 granted to New 
York Central by Reconstruction Finance 





Se 


Two Campaign Inquiries 
Made by House Group 


Preliminary inquiry is being made into 
certain congressional campaign matters in 
Delaware and in Eastern Pennsylvania by 


last session of Congress to investigate any 
campaign , irregularities in conneetion 
with candidacies for the House, the chair- 
man of the special committee, Represent- 
ative Ragon (Dem.), of Clarksville, Ark., 
stated orally Nov. 3. 
Mr. Ragon said that there is a charge 
of excessive campaign expenditures in con- 
nection with the contest for the only seat 
in the House from Delaware and that he 
understood it was the same complaint 
with respect to one of the congressional 
districts in Pennsylvania, the latter mat- 
ter being called to his attention by Repre- 
sentative Black (Dem.), of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He said that aside from the preliminary 
inquiry into these two pre-election com- 
plaints, the Committee has not yet formu- 
lated any investigation plans. 





Contracts Awarded 
On Waterway Work 





Expenditure of Two Millions 
Approved for Projects 


Award of contracts for construction 
work on inland waterways, including 
dredging, involving a total expenditure of 
$2,389,205.60 has been approved, the De- 
partment of War announced on Nov. 3, as; 
follows: 

The Chief of Engineers, Major General 
Lytle Brown, has approved the following 
contracts: 

Standard Dredging Company, New York, | 
for dredging Passaic River, New Jersey, | 
$96,410.50. 

The Dravo Contracting Company, Pitts- 


(Lock “B”) of the twin locks, a roller- 
gate dam, alterations to upper miter-gate 
of existing Lock “A”, a power house on 
river wall of Lock “A”, and furnishing and 
installing power house machinery and lock 
illumination system at London Lock & 
Dam, for the Huntington District, $1,-1 
571,925. 

Spadaro Contracting Company, Inc., and 
George Colon & Company, New York, for 
dredging Sparkman Channel, Tampa Har- 





bor, Fla., for the Jacksonville District, 
$185,568. b 

The Bridgeport Dredge & Dock Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., for dredging 


Mamaroneck Harbor, for the First New 
York District, $20,574. 
The President, Mississippi River Com- 


READER 


Small loan companies of Massachusetts | 


tion. 
ee Page 6, col. 2 
| Current Law 

Latest decisions of Federal and State | 
— Page 4, col. 3 
Customs 

Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. Page 4, col. 7 








Education 


Women with college training found to 
have higher earning power. 
Page 1, col. 2 


Application of principles of hygiene to 
conditions of child life as laying foundation 
for vigorous mental and physical maturity 
advocated by Dr. James Frederick Rogers, 
consultant in hygiene and specialist in 
health education, Office of Education. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Government publications listed. 
| ‘ ~~ 4, col. 7 
| Library of Congress, accessions listed. 


Page 4, col. 7 
| State publications listed. 7 
Page 4, col. 2 


|Exporting and Importing 
Czechoslovakia and Denmark conclude 


| barter net Commerce Department is 
| informed. 





Page 1, col. 1 

Early export market for 20,000,000 bushels 

of corn available in Germany, Department 
of Commerce informed. 

Page 1, col. 1 

Austria to need imports of wheat next 


year. 
Page 3, col. 6 


|Federal Courts 


Patent for fiber board held to be limited 
to product made from natural wood fibers 
| and not to be infringed by product made 
from waste of sugar mills called ‘“‘bagasse’’; 
Masonite Corporation v.\Celotex Co.; District 
Court, District of Delaware. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. 


s 
Fish 

Notable development of novel industry by 
hot-fish shops of St. Louis, Mo., described 


by Agent for the United States Bureau of 
Fisheries. 


Page 4, col. 7 


Page 8, col. 3 
Cold storage holdings of fish under total 


of year ago, Commerce Department an- 
nounces. 


Page 6, col. 7 
Foreign Relations 


Continuation of full text of report of 
special commission of League of Nations on 
situation in Manchuria. 

Page 4, col. 5 

Pan American Union elects chairman and 
vice chairman. 

Page 3, col. 3 

Extradition treaty with Greece ratified. 

Page 3, col. 6 


General Business Conditions 


German trade circles react against coinage 
program. 





Page 1, col. 3 

Continuation of full text of monthly Sur- 

vey of Current Business issued by Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 

' Page 7, col. 2 

Weekly business statistics assembled and 
made public by Commerce Department. 

Page 6, col. 4 

Decline in wholesale prices resumed after 

temporary halt, says Bureau of Labor Sta- 


*| tistics. 


Page 1, col. 2 
Government Finance 


Senator Couzens says Congress likely will 
vote additional Federal funds for relief. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
Page 7, col. 7 
House subcommittee of Committee on Ap- 
propriations plan to meet this month to 
consider preparation of supply bills. 


Page 1, col. 7 
|Health 


Saeien of principles of hygiene to 
conditions of child life as laying foundation 
for vigorous mental and 


— maturity 
advocated by Dr. James 


ederick Rogers, 


consultant in hygiene and specialist in 
health education, Office of Education. 
Page 8, col. 1 





'Tax Liabilities Under Revenue Act 
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Highways 


First link of international highway to | 
Mexico City completed. 
ol. 6 | 


Page 2, c 
Emergency allotments of $72,000,000 to} 
States for Federal-aid road construction | 
— announced by Bureau of Public | 


Page 1, col. 7 


Insurance 


Alabama court awards storage fee but de- | 
nies reward payment sought from insurer in | 
case of finding of stolen automobile. 

e 5, col. 2 

District of Columbia Supreme Court Jus- 
tice announces he will appoint permanent | 
receiver for Great National Insurance Co., | 
of Washington, D. C. | 
Page 5, col. 2 

Fraternal benefit insurance held subject 
to general rule on false warranty in New 
Mexico. | 
Page 5, col. 2! 


International Finance | 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. | 


Page 7, col. 2 | 
Labor 


Women with college training found to | 
have higher earning power. } 
Page 1, col. 2 | 
Trend of employment and pay rolls in 
structural trades reviewed by Acting Com- | 
missioner of Labor Statistics. | 
Page 8, col. 3 
Increase in claims for injuries to workmen 
as result of fear of unemployment discussed 
by Industrial ‘Commissioner of South Da- 
kota. 
Page 8, col. 1 


Mines and Minerals 


Gold prospecting under way in Cypress, 
Commerce Department is informed. 
Page 3, col. 3} 


Motor Transport 


Retail financing of autos in September | 
shows decline to lowest point in recent 
years. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Plan to regulate California truck traffic 
offered in report issued by California Rail- 
road Commission. 

Page 5, col. 1 

New Jersey truck operators may be re- 
quired to secure Pennsylvania licenses, Sec- 
retary of Revenue of Pennsylvania an- 
nounces. ; 

Page 5, col. 6 

Alabama court awards storage fee but de- 
nies reward payment sought from insurer in 
case of finding of stolen automobile. 

Page 5, col. 2 

Radio discussed as aid in reduction of au- 
tomobile accidents by Federal Commissioner. 

Page 6, col. 3 





Patents 


Patent for fiber board held to be limited 
to product anade from natural wood fibers 
and not to be infringed by product made 
from waste of sugar mills called ‘‘bagasse’’; 
Masonite Corporation v. Celotex Co.; District 
Court, District of Delaware. 

Page 4, col. 1 


Journal of the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals. ° 
Page 4, col. 7 
. 
President 


President calls for. observance of Thanks- 
giving and Armistice Day. 
Page 3, col. 4 
President’s day at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3, col. 5 
Mr. Hoover is enrolled in Red Cross roll 
call, 


Public Utilities 


Excerpts from testimony Sept. 27 by Harry 
H. Carter, examiner, at Trade Commission's | 
inquiry into power and gas utilities. 

Page 5, col, 3 

Ohio Public Utilities Commission pcst- 

ones date for increased gas rates in Co- 
umbus. 


Page 2, col. 5 





Page 5, col. 3 


Clarion River Power Co. to comply with 





order of Federal Power Commission. 
Page 1, col. 3 





Defended by Internal Revenue Bureau 





{Continued from Page 1.) 


emption does not apply to silver-plated 


as jewelry, whether real or imitation. 


Radio Transcription Records 

Section 607—Radio receiving sets, etc., 
and phonograph records. Regulations 46, 
Article 46: S. T. 530. Electrical trans- 
criptions used for broadcasting pruposes 
are taxable as phonograph records. 

Advice is requested concerning the tax- 
ability of electrical transcriptions as 
phonograph records. 

Article 46 of Regulations 46, Revenue 
Act of 1932, provides that “all phonograph 
records are subject to tax regardless of 
the siibstance of which made or the man- 
ner in which used.” 

Electrical transcriptions used by broad- 
casting systems are phonograph records 
and are taxable as such under section 607 
of the Revenue Act of 1932, when sold by 
the manufacturer. 

* + + 

Section 610.—Firearms, Shells and Cart- 
ridges —Regulations 46, Article 58. 8S. T. 
551. “Shells and cartridges sold or used in 
testing firearms are taxable. 

Advice is requested concerning the tax- 
ability, under section 610 of the Revenue 
Act of 1932, of shells and cartridges when 
used or sold for testing firearms. 

To be exempt from tax under section 620 
of the Revenue Act of 1932 the article 
must be sold (1) for use as material in the 
manufacture or production of a taxable 
article, or (2) for use as a component part 
of a taxable article to be produced by 
the vendee. 

Shells and cartridges sold by a manufac- 
turer for use in testing guns do not meet 
these conditions and are not exempt from 
the tax imposed under section 610 of the 
Revenue Act of 1932. 

Under section 622 of the Revenue Act 
of 1932 a manufacturer of firearms, shells, 
and cartridges is liable for the tax on all 
shells and cartridges used by him in test- 
ing firearms. 

++ + 

Section 616.—Electrical Energy. Regu- 
lations 42, Article 46. S. T. 553. Amounts 
paid in monthly instalments for the exten- 


amounts paid for electrical energy. 
y Alvice is requested concerning the ap- 
plication of the tax on electrical energy 


Act of 1932, under the following circum- 
stances: 

A power company extends a transmis- 
sion line to a rural subdivision under an 
agreement ‘with the consumers of elec- 


The instalments are billed with the regu- 
monthly statements issued to the consum- 


ers by the power company. 
The amounts received by the power com- 


sion of an electrical transmission line to 
a rural subdivision are not taxable as 


imposed by section 616 of the Revenue 


tricity that the expense of such extension 
shall be repaid in- monthly instalments. 


lar charges for electrical energy in the 


mission, has approved the following award 
of contract: 

Trinity Farm Construction Company, 
Dallas, Tex., for constructing earthwork 
in the Lower St. Francis Levee District, 
for the Memphis District, $463,185. 

The Division Engineer, Great Lakes Di- 
vision, has approved the following award 
of contract: 

Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Company, 


pany which represent charges to the con- 
sumers for the cost of extending the trans- 
mission line, since these charges are solely 
for the cost of the extension and are sep- 
arate and distinct from the charges’ for 
electrical energy, are not subject to tax 
under section 616 of the Revenue Act of 
1932. 





++ + 
Regulations 42, Article 41: Exemptions, 
S. T. 552. Insolvent banks are not taxable 





This maes a 
total of $335,323 of receipts and $344,028 of 
expenditures from Jan. 1, 1932, to Oct. 
24, 1932, inclusive, with loans of $17,000; Pa., 


Chicago, Ill., for dredging from Crab 
Island Shoals, St. Marys River, Michigan 
for the Detroit District, $18,043.10. 

The Division Engineer, Upper Mississippi 
Valley Division, has approved the follow- 
ing award of contract: 


for electrical energy consumed where pay- 
’| ment of the tax would diminish the fuhds 


itors. 


for constructing two lockkeepers’| Act of 1932. 


| Pittsburgh District, $13,500. 


Where electrical energy is furnished for 
the use of an insolvent bank and coliection 


of the tax would diminish the assets 


the House special committee created at the | articles commonly or commercially known | necessary ior the full payment of all its 


depositors, the electrical energy so used is 
not subject to the tax imposed under sec- 
tion 616 of the Revenue Act of 1932, by 
reason of the exemption granted in sec- 
tion 22 of the Act of March 1, 1879. (Sec- 
tion 570, Title 12, United States Code.) 

In all such cases the person in charge 
of the insolvent bank must claim exemp- 
tion from tax under the terms of that law 
and furnish to the person receiving pay- 
ment for such electrical energy a state- 
ment to the effect that, in his opinion, 
payment of tax on its use would diminish 
the assets necessary for the full payment 
of all its depositors. If it should later 
transpire that the assets are sufficient to 
pay the tax due, or any portion thereof, 
without diminishing the sums due the de- 
positors, payment of the tax, in whole or 
in part, as the case may be, should be 
made promptly to the collector. 

oe > 

Section 617.—Gasoline. Regulations 44, 
Article 44: S. T. 554. Taxability of mo- 
tor benzol and industrial benzol. 

Advice is requested relative to the ap- 
plication of the tax imposed by section 
617 of the Revenue Act of 1932 to benzol 
sold by the importer or by a producer. 

Section 617 of the Revenue Act of 1932 
provides, in part, as follows: 

(c) (2) the term “gasoline” means gaso- 
line, benzol, and any other liquid the chief 
use of which is as a fuel for the pro- 
pulsion of motor vehicles, motor boats, or 
aeroplanes. 

It appears from the information sub- 
mitted that there are two distinct grades 
of the commercial product benzol, namely, 
motor benzol and industrial benzol, and 
that they differ substantially in physical 
and chemical characteristics as well as in 
their use. It is understood that motor 
benzol, as the name implies, is a fuel for 
motor vehicles, while industrial benzol is 
not suitable for use as a fuel for the pro- 
pulsion of motor vehicles, motor boats, or 
aeroplanes. 

Under these circumstances, all sales of 
motor benzol by the importer or pro- 
ducer are subject to the tax on gasoline 
imposed by section 617 of the Revenue Act 





of 1932, and sales of industrial benzol are 


not subject to the tax. 

If, however, any portion of industrial 
benzol sold tax-free is further processed, 
manufactured, blended, or 
until it becomes suitable for use as a fuel 


for the propulsion of motor vehicles, motor 


boats, or aeroplanes, sales and uses hy 


the producer of the product so further 
manufactured, compouided, blended, or 


porcessed will be subject to the tax. 
++ + 


| Commission. 


| Retailing 


cities studied. 
call. 


State Finance 


in 1931 compared to 1930, Bureau of Census 
announces, 


highway bonds to emergency relief dismissed 
by New Jersey Governor. 


tric energy, gasoline, telegraph facilities and 
checks defined by Bureau of Internal Rev- {| 
enue. 


Waterways 









compounded 
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Applications of Niagara Falls Power Co. 
and City of Lockport to water diverted from 
Niagara River argued at hearing before 
Power Commission. 


Radio 


Radio discussed as aid in reduction of au- 

tomobile accidents by Federal Commissioner. 

Page 6, col. 3 

Moving of Station KY to Philadelphia, 

from Chicago is favored in radio examiner's 
report. 


Page 5, col. 7 


Page 1, gol. 6 

Applications for renewal of licenses an- 
nounced by the Federal Radio Commission. 
Page 6, col. 5 


Railroads 


Rate and finance decisions and examiners’ 
reports announced by Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Page 6, col. 3 

Ohio full-crew. law held not applicable to 
freight trains on electric interurban lines. 
Railroad files appeal on order of Nebraska 


Page 6, col. 1 


Retail financing of autos in September 
shows decline to lowest point in recent | 
years. 

Page 1, col, 4 

Business of chain organizations in office 
supply line is analyzed. 

Page 2, col. 7 


Shipping 
Lights and buoys to be removed soon from | 
Great Lakes for the Winter. 
Page 6, col. 7 
Contracts involving expenditure of $2,000,- 
000 awarded for waterways projects. 


Page 2, col. 2 
Social Welfare 


Problems of administration of State and | 
community relief to impoverished explained 
by Maine Commissioner of Health and Wel- 
are. 

Page 8, col. 5 
Care of children in institutions in various 


Page 3, col. 3 
Mr. Hoover is enrolled in Red Cross roll 


Page 2, col. 5 


Government costs show increase in Iowa 


Page 7, col. 7 


Substitutes for proposed conversion of j 


Page 4, col. 3 

Iowa Legislative Committee on Reduction 

of Governmental Expenditures issues recom- 
mendations on State printing. 

Page 2, col. 1 





Taxation 


Discount on city taxes and provision for 


semiannual payment held invalid in West 
Virginia. 


Page 4, col. 3 
Tax liability of industrial benzol, lubricat- 
ing oils, jewelry, phonograph records, elec- 


Page 1, col. 5 | 


Contracts involving expenditure of $2,000,- 
000 awarded for waterways projects. 
Page 2, col. 2 


Wholesaling 
Decline in wholesale prices resumed after 


temporary halt, says Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 


Page 1, col, 2 
Wild Life 
Suggestions for making city parks attrac- 


tive to migratory waterfowl offered by As- 
sistant Chief of United States 


sistant Biological 
? Page 8, col. 6 | 


Mr. Hoover Is Enrolled 
In Red Cross Roll Call 


President Hoover was enrolled Nov. 3 by 
Judge John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the American Red Cross, who called at the 
White House, as the first member in the 
annual Red Cross roll call for members. 

“The Red Cross,” said Judge Payne 
after enrolling Mr. Hoover, who is Presi- 
dent of the Red Cross, “is facing its great- 
est peace-time emergency in relief. work 
for unemployed and others, which it is 


conducting, and needs a greatly increased 
membership. 

“In recent years, the roll call has pro- 
duced an average of 4,000,000 members an- 
nually.” 












principal and agent. The manufacturer, 
accordingly, is responsible not only for the 
tax due on the sales of such articles, but 
also for any penalty or interest arising 
irom delinquency on the part of the job- 
ber or dealer in failing to report to him 
his sales for the month. 

Section 1114 of the Revenue Act of 1926 
does not apply to the jobber or dealer, 
because he is not the person liable for 
the tax. It is, taerefore, incumbent upon 
the manufacture. to secure monthly re- 
ports of sales from jobbers or dealers who 
have goods on consignment. In the event 
a@ jobber or dealer wilfully fails to report 
his sales monthly to the manufacturer, the 
jatter should clearly state such facts on 
nis monthly return, and show that the 
tax returned is incomplete. The manu- 
facturer should agree to file an amended 
return and pay the tax due as soon as 
reports of the sales are received from the 
jobber, and not later than 30 days after 
the monthly return is made. Failure to 
do so will subject the manufacturer to 


vided by law. 


market price and not on the price for 
which the articles are sold at retail. 
++ + 

Section 701.—Telegraph, Telephone, Ra- 
dio, and Cable Facilities. Regulations 42, 
Article 44: Duty to collect, return, and 
pay tax. S. T. 556. A telegraph company 
is liable for collection of tax for messages 
collected and delivered by its agent to the 
telegraph company for transmission. 


liable for the collection of the tax imposed 


on the transmission of dispatches by tele- 
graph under the following circumstances: 

The X Company has an arrangement or 
contract with the Y Telegraph Co. whereby 
the X Company is paid a commission,on 
all telegraph business which the X Com- 
pany originates with its telephone sub- 
scribers. The X Company accepts the Y 
Telegraph Co’s. messages from its sub- 





Section 626.—Return and Payment of! scribers, delivers them to the Y Telegraph 


Manufacturers’ Taxes. 
Article 73: Penalties and interest. 
Section 1114, Revenue Act of 1926.) 
555. Manufacturer liable for tax on goods 
shipped on consignment to a jobber or 
dealer and for penalties and interest due 
to delinquencies of latter. 

Advice is requested whether the X Com- 
pany (a manufacturer) or the jobber or 
dealer to whom goods are sold on consign- 
ment is liable for the penalties imposed by 
section 1114 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
where the jobber or dealer fails to report 
sales to the X Company. 


Article 15 of Regulations 46 provides that | 
necessary for the full payment of depos-; where a manufacturer consigns taxable ar- 
ticles to a jobber or dealer, retaining own- 

Advice is requested whether electrical ership in them until they are disposed of 
energy consumed by insolvent banks is by the jobber or dealer, title does not pass 
H. Miller & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, | taxable under section 616 of the Revenue and the tax does not attach until sold by 


The relation be- 


such jobber or dealer. 
tween the manufacturer and the jobber or 
dealer is, therefore, in substance that of 





-Regulations 46,! Co. for transmission, and collects the full 


(Also | amount of the charge for the entire serv- 


ice. Monthly statements are made by the 
|Y Telegraph Co. to the X Company in 
| which the X Company is billed for the 
amount of the business originated by the 
xX Company less commissions thereon. 

It is understood that the dispatches and 
messages are limited to those to be trans- 


X Company is acting merely as an agent 
for the Y Telegraph Co. Therefore, the 
Y Telegraph Co. is the party which ren- 
ders the taxable service under the cir- 
cumstances and is liable for the collection 
and return of the tax on the amount 
paid by the senders fdr such messages. 
If a telephone toll message originates on 
the X Company line, that company will 
be responsible for the collection and re- 





turn of the tax on such telephone toll 


| Message. 


Uability for penalties and interest pro- | 


In all such cases liability for tax by the | 
manufacturer must be based on his fair | 


Advice is requested relative to who is | 


by section 701 of the Revenue Act of 1932 | 


{mitted by telegraph, and, accordingly, the 


Portion of Highway Trade of Chains : Ps ji 
| To Mexico Opened fis 0 fend Supply 
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Highway Completed From No- 
gales to Town in Sonora, 
With Work Continuing 


The first link in the proposed inter- 
national highway from Los Angeles to 
Mexico City has been completed between 


Nogales, Arizona, and Magdalena, Sonora, 
a distance of 55 miles, and an additional 
125 miles is expected to be opened be- 
fore the end of the year, according to a 
report from Consul Carlton Hurst, No- 
gales, Sonora. 

This 55-mile stretch of highway is 
graveled and has an average width of 20 
feet. When completed, the highway will 
join with the Pacific coast highway which 
extends to Vancouver, British Columbia. 
The route from Los Angeles to Mexico 
City via Nogales includes much of the 
West coast territory. A branch road is 
to be built from Caborca, on the main 
highway, to Puerto Libertad, on the Gulf 
of California, with a view of attracting 
tourist trade to that part of the State. 

According to the report, the highway is 
to be extended south from Magdalena to 
Hermosillo, the capital of the State, by 
Jan. 1. This is a distance of about 125 
miles —(Department of Commerce.) 


Kentucky Balloting 
For Representatives 


Will Be ‘at Large’ 


Appellate Court Rules That 
Action of Circuit Tribunal 


On Election for Congress 
Shall Be Binding 


Frankfort, Ky., Nov. 3. 

Representatives of Kentucky in the 
House of Representatives of the National 
Congress will be chosen at the election 
on Nov. 8 from the State at large and not 
from congressional districts under a ruling 
of the Court of Appeals announced on 
Nov. 2. 

Without passing upon the validity of 
the act of the 1932 General Assembly re- 
districting the State into nine congress 
districts, the highest State court held 
that the decision of Judge H. Church Ford, 
of the Franklin Circuit Court, declaring 
the act invalid and ruling that represent- 
atives must be elected at large, is in ef- 
fect and binding. 

The decision was handed down in the 





lease of William H. Lewis, London, and J. 


Lincoln Newhall, Covington, who sought 
to have themselves declared nominees 
from the ninth and fifth districts re- 
spectively. 

Appeal Estopped 


When Judge Ford held the Redistrict- 
ing Act unconstitutional neither Judge 


Lewis nor Mr. Newhall appealed from his} 


ruling and in view of this they were held 
to be estopped from making any motion 
in connection with an appeal which was 
filed by the Secretary of State. 

Three cases were filed in connection 
with the Redistricting Act and they were 
enemas and heard together by Judge 

ord. 

One suit was instituted by the Secretary 
of State for a declaration of rights as to 
who were the candidates for Congress and 


as to how she should certify them—by | 


districts or fro the State at large. 


Another suit was brought by J. Gregory 
Bruce, Pineville, candidate for Congress, 
who among other things, attacked the 
validity of the Redistricing Act. 

Suit For Certificate 

The third suit was filed by Charles H. 
Morris, Frankfort, who sought to require 
the issuance to him of a certificate of 
nomination as a candidate for Congress 
from the State at large. 

After Judge Ford passed upon all ques- 
tions raised in the consolidated suits, the 


Line Is Analyzed 


Annual Sales Totaling 170 
Millions Shown for 55 
Organizations, Says Com- 
merce Department 


Fifty-five chains handling office appli- 


reported net sales of $170,000,000 in the 
iast census, according to a Department of 


each having more than 100 units, reported 
more than half the total business, while 
another five chains accounted for 20 per 
cent of the volume. 

The statement follows in full text: 

Forty-five office appliance chains op- 
erating 1,639 stores, and 10 professional 
and scientific supply chains with 68 stores, 
are analyzed in a report just issued by 
the Bureau of the Census. These two 
types of chains showed net sales in the 
last census year of approximately $170,- 
000,000, which includes the sales of six 
typewriter chains, operating 395 retail 
sales branches. The census is based upon 


=" received in 1930 covering the year 
1929. 





Pay Roll of 45 Millions 

The 55 chains employed 21,011 employes, 
at a total annual pay roll cost of more 
|than $45,000,000. Stock on hand at the 
;end of the year represented a cost valua- 
tion of $18,000,000. Three of these chains, 
each having more than 100 units, reported 
more than half of the total business, with 
more than $85,000,000, while five other 
chains, each with sales of from $5,090,000 
to $10,000,000, reported approximately 20 
per cent, or $32,000,000. 

The 45 office, school and store appliance 
chains included 26 national chains, op- 
erating 1,510 units; 14 sectional chains, 
operating 96 units; and five local chains, 
with 33 units. Their geographic distribu- 
tion showed 1,082 units located in cities 
of more than 100,000 population, 430 in 
cities of 25,000 to 100,000 population, and 
|127 in cities of less than 25,000. The five 
east-north-central States, surrounding 
Chicago, contained 21.78 per cent of all 
units, while the middle Atlantic States 
contained 17.75 per cent, and the south 
Atlantic States almost 12 per cent. 

Development of Chains 

Of the 975 chain units classified as to 
age, only 3 per cent were established in 
1929, and 10 per cent in the four years 
| from 1925 to 1928. About 7 out of 8 units 
}in operation at the end of the year 1929 
| were established prior to 1925. The rela- 
tively small number of units established 
between 1925 and 1929 is unusual in chain 
retailing, most kinds of chains having 
registered substantial increases during that 
period. 
| Further detcils regarding office appli- 
; ance chains are contained in the bulletin, 
‘“Retail Distribution—Office Appliance 
| Chains.” Copies are obtainable from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
at the price of 5 cents. Remittance may 
be made by postal money order, express 
money order, check made payable to the 
Superintendent of Documents, or by cur- 
rency sent at the sender’s risk. Postage 
stamps will not be accepted. 














Secretary of State appealed from that part 
;of the ruling holding the Act unconstitu- 
tional. 

No other appeal was filed, and as 
|neither Mr. Lewis nor Mr. Newhall ob- 
jected to the judgment rendered by Judge 
Ford or requested an appeal, the appel- 
late court held they were estopped from 
making any motions on the appeal filed 
by the Secretary of State. 

“The final judgment entered by Judge 
Ford determined the respective rights of 
| the. parties to the consolidated actions,” 
| the court held, “and whether the judgment 
|is right or wrong, or based on sound or 
| unsound reasons, so long as it remains in 
| force, or not vacated, set aside or re- 
versed it is binding and conclusive.” 
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Submits Recommendation to Radio Commis-. 
sion Advising Proposed Transfer From 


Chicago to Philadelphia 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


erated unlimited time on the clear chan-|not result in an. uneconomic use of radio 
facilities.” 





fel 1,020 kilocycles, now used in Chicago 
by KYW, a station of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. Should its |i 
application be granted, this applicant pro- | 


poses to abandon the operation and relin- | Trendle Broadcasting Corporation for con- 
(Transcript | struction permit (Docket No. 1510, file No. 
2-P-B-2396) be denied; 


qguish- the license of WXYZ. 





Pan American Body 
| Elects Executives 


Secretary Stimson Is _ Desig- 
nated Chairman, Guatemalan | 
Vice Chairman 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, and the Minister vf Guatemala, | 
Adrian Recinos, were elected chairman 
and vice chairman of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union, Nov. 2, ac- 
cording to announcement Nov. 3 by the 
Union. 

The election of Secretary Stimson was 
seconded by Dantes Bellegarde, Miinster 
of Haiti, who in the course of his address 
criticized the United States for forcing 
|a'treaty upon Haiti which was unwelcome 
to that republic. M. Bellegarde stated | 
that the treaty could not be considered | 
valid since its ratification was obtained | 


Nov. 24, as Thanksgiving Day, and the 


Recommendations Made 
The examiner’s recommendations follow 
n full text: 
1. That the application of the Kunsky- 


A proclamation by the President of the 
United States of America. 
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Proposal to Transfer Station KYW 


Is Favored in Report of Examiner 


Observance of Armistice Day 
And Thanksgiving Proclaimed 





President Hoover Includes First Thanksgiving 
Day Proclamation of Washington 


ent HOOVER has issued two proclamations—one designating Thursday, 


Day, Nov. 11, “giving expression to our gratitude for peace and the hope and desire 
that our friendly relations with other people may continue.” 

The President incorporated in his Thanksgiving Day proclamation George Wash- 
ington’s first Thanksgiving Day proclamation, and recommends that—since this 
year marks the two-hundredth anniversary of the birthday of Washington, “whose 
immeasurable segvices to our liberties and our security are blessings perennially 
renewed to us’—that the people refresh their memory of that proclamation. 

The Thanksgiving Day proclamation follows in full text: 


- a 
stituted—for the civil and religious liberty 


#0.) | 


2. (a) That th lication of the Pitts- 
Power Increase Sought e app 


{burgh Radio Supply House (WJAS) for 


under duress. 


port on the 





Whereas at this season of the year our| 


The Governing Board received @ Te€-| yeonle for generations past have always’ 


industrial and agricultural 
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Market for Corn 


In Germany Said 
To Be Available 


Sale of 20 Million Bushels’ 
Possible as the Result of 
New Developments, Says 
Department of Commerce 


5 9 ed 


PRESIDENT’S DAY 
| At the Executive Offices 








Nov. 3, 1932 
8:45 a. m. to 12:30 p. m—Engaged | 
| with secretarial staff and in answering 
| correspondence. 

| _ 12:45 p. m.—Judge John Barton Payne, 
| chairman of the American Red Cross, 
| called to enroll the President in the 
Red Cross’ annual roll call. | 
| 4p. m—Henry L. Stimson, Secretary | 
of State, called. 
| 


other calling for observance of Armistice 


‘4:20 p. m—The President left for the 
West. 





e T - [Continued from Page 1.] 
| Austria to Need Imports | advices that there would be some mixing 


T 7" ; 
3 r of these home-grown products with corn, 
Of Wheat for Next Yea |it was believed the hog raisers recognized 


Austria will be dependent on the im- | the fact that such grains were not suitable 
t| for such uses. 








with which we are blessed, and the means 


we have of acquiring and diffusing useful| portation of foreign wheat to the exten : ; 
knowledge; and in general for all the | | The consul’s conclusions were also that 


gréat and various favors which He hath | % almost 40 per cent of its total re-|the German raisers were aware of “su- 


“Through applpications for a modifica- | construction permit (Docket No. 1594, file 
tion of license and a construction permit | No. 2-P-B-2463) be denied; 


the Pittsburgh Radio Supply House, li- | 


increase in power from 1 kilowatt to 5| 


kilowatts and a change in frequency from | license of The Courier-Journal Co. and la 
The Louisville Times Co. (WHAS) (Docket 
No. 


the regional channel, 1,290 kilocycles, to) 


use of the waters of international rivers, 


turned their thoughts to thankfulness for 


been pleased to confer upon us. | 
And also that we may then unite in 


quirements or approximately 220,000 | 
metric tons, about 8,083,000 bushels, dur- 


perior fattening qualities of corn over 
other grains, and particularly of the su- 


| modification of license (Docket No. 1561, 
censee of WJAS, Pittsburgh, Pa., seeks an | ), No. 2-ML-B-942) be denied: 


a topic that is expected to be one of the the blessings of Almighty God, 

| principal matters for discussion at the} Now, therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, Presi- 
next Pan American Conference in Monte-| dent of the United States, do set aside and 
video, the Union stated. declare Thursday, Nov. 24, 1932, as a day 
| Jorge Triana of Colombia was named) of national thanksgiving, and I do urge 
member of the Pan American Railway | that they repair to their places of public 


1690, file No. 2-R-B-310) be granted | Committee, appointed to study means of | worship, there to give thanks to the bene- 


(b) That this applicant’s application for 


3. That the application for renewal of 


820: kilocycles (a clear channel now 4S-/ 414 that a renewal license be issued in 


| carrying out the project for the construc- | cent Providence from whom comes all 
jtion of an all-rail route between the United! our good; 


|periority of American corn over other 


most humbly offering our prayers and sup-| jing the 12 months ending Aug. 31, 1933, types.” ‘Trade reports were. to.the. saan 


licati reat Lord ler of | ; ie 
Nations and ee Me 4a cate ee |according to a report from Consul Gen- | that where German farmers were low in 
i ressions— _|eral E. L. Harris, Vienna. ; cash resources, they naturally turned to 
national and other transgressions—to en- | acl f the imports 
able us all, whether in public or private In former years most 0 e impo the cheapest grade of corn obtainable. 
. have consisted of Hungarian wheat which | ‘This was held to be the point which 
cannot be imported this year on account | makes the price factor most important 
of the embargo on its exportation, it WaS| under present circumstances. 


stations, to perform our several and rela- 
tive duties properly and punctually—to 
render our National Government a bless- 
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signed to Station WHAS at Louisville, Ky.) | 
and proposes that the frequency 1,020 kilo- | 
cycles (now used by KYW) be assigned ; 
to WHAS. 

“The application of the Courier Journal 
Co. and the Louisville Times Co. is for a | 
renewal of license authorizing the contin- 
ued operation of KYW on 1,020 kilocycles 
in Chicago and, in the alternative, how- | 
ever, a construction permit involving a 
removal of this station from Chicago to | 
Philadelphia, the same frequency assign- 
ment being requested. 

“The Keystone Broadcasting Co. and 
Gimbel Brothers, Inc., licensees, respect- 
ively, of Stations WFAN and WIP, Phila- 
delphia, through applications for construc- 
tion permits propose changes in operating 
assignments from sharing time on 610 
kilocycles with 500 watts power each to| 
sharing time on 1,020 kilocycles with 5 
kilowatt power each. 

Frequency Change Asked 


“Through an application for a modifica- 
tion of license Station WCAU of the Uni-| 
versal Broadcasting Co., Philadelphia, now 
operated on 1,170 kilocycles with power of 
10 kilowatts and with a construction per- | 
mit to increase power to 50 kilowatts, like- 
wise seeks a change in frequency to 1,020 | 
kilocycles. 

“The applications of the WRAX Broad- | 
casting Co., licensee of Station WRAX, 
Philadelphia, now operating daytime on 
the frequency 1,020 kilocycles are for a| 
renewal license and a construction per- 
mit involving a change in operating as- 
signment from daytime on 1,020 kilocycles 
with 250 watts power to sharing time with 
WPEN on 920 kilocycles with power of 250 
w. nights and 500 watts day. 

“The application of William Penn} 
Broadcasting Co. is for a construction per- | 
mit involving a change in the operating 
assignment of Station WPEN, Philadel- 
phia, from unlimited time on the fre-| 
quency 1,500 kiilocycles, with power of 100) 
watts night and 250 watts day, to sharing 
time with WRAX on 920 kilocycles with 
power of 250 watts night, 500 watts day. 

“WIBG, Inc., now operating Station | 
WIPG, Elkins Park, Pa., daytime, applies 
for a renewal license and also, through 
an application for a modification of li-| 
cense, requests a change in operating as- | 
signment from daytime on 930 kilocycles 
with 25 watts power to daytime on 970) 
kilocycles with 100 watts puower. 


Renewal of License 


“The York Broadcasting Co. on behalf ' 
of Station WORK, York, Pa., now operat- | 
ing daytime on the frequency 1,000 kilo- 
cycles with power of 1 kw, seeks merely a 
renewal of its present license. | 
“The applications of Marcus Loew Book- | 


ing Agency, Aviation Radio Station, Inc., 


accordance therewith; 

4. (a) That the application of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. | 
(KYW) for construction permit (Docket | 
No. 1692, file No. 2-P-B-2615) be granted 
and that there be issued to said applicant | 
a construction permit authorizing the con- | 


| struction of a new 10-kilowatt transmitter | 


at the proposed location near Philadelphia | 
to be operated in accordance with the| 
proposals contained in said application 


;and the testimony produced in support | 
| thereof; | . are ta ; F : 
\Wide Variations Found to By President Washington 


Renewal License Favored 
(b) That the application of this appli- | 


1515, file No. 4-R-B-562) be granted on a | 


|cant for renewal of license (Docket No. 


| temporary basis and that a renewal license | 


be issued in accordance therewith author- 
izing the continued operation of KYW in 


| Chicago pending the construction of the 


new transmitter in Philadelphia. 

5. That the application of the Key- 
stone Broadcasting Co. (WFAN) for con- 
struction permit (Docket No. 1702, file 
No. 2-P-B-2620) be denied; 

6. That the application of Gimbel 
Brothers, Incorporated (WIP), for con- 
struction permit (Docket No. 1704, file No. 
2-P-B-2624) be denied; 

7. That the application of the Uni- 
versal Broadcasting Co. (WCAU) for mod- 
ification of license (Docket No. 1701, file 


| No. 2-ML-B-1019) be denied; 


8. (a) That the applications of the 
WRAX Broadcasting Co. (WRAX) and the 
William Penn Broadcasting Co. (WPEN) 
for construction permits (Docket Nos. 1688 
and 1689, file Nos. 2-P-B-2509 and 2-P- 


B-2510) be granted and that a construc-| 


tion permit to said applicants jointly be 
issued in accordance with said applica- 
tions; 
Temporary Grant Recommended 

(b) That the application of the WRAX 
Broadcasting Co. for renewal of license 
(Docket No. 1695, file No. 2-R-B-354) be 
granted on a temporary basis and that a 
renewal license be issued in accordance 
therewith authorizing the continued op- 
eration of WRAX with its present assign- 
ment pending construction of the new 


| transmitter; ‘ 


9. (a) That the application of WIBG, 
Inc. (WIBG) for modification of license 
(Docket No. 1601, File No. 2-ML-B-974) 


be granted and that a modification of li- | 2 ; 
| annually by child-placing agencies is diffi- 


cense be issued in accordance therewith; 
(b) That this applicant’s application for 


‘renewal of license (Docket No. 1705, File 


No, 2-R-B-339) be denied; 

10. That the application of the York 
Broadcasting Co. (WORK) for renewal of 
license (Docket No. 1706, File No. 2-R-B- 
805) be cranted and that a renewal license 
be issued in accordance therewith; 

11. That the applications of Marcus 


and Calvary Baptist Church, licenses, re- | Loew Booking Agency (WHN), Aviation 


spectively, of Stations WHN, WRNY, and 
WQAO-WPAP, operating under a three- 
way time division in New York City on 
the frequency 1,010 kilocycles with a power 
of 250 watts each, are for renewal licenses 
for said stations. 

“The Main Auto Supply Co., licensee of 
Station WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind., now 
sharing time with Station WWVA, Wheel- 


ing, W. Va., on the clear channel 1,160) 


kilocycles seeks a renewal license, a modifi- 
cation of license with reference to a 


change in hours of operation from shar-| 


ing time with WWVA to unlimited time, 
and a construction permit, involving an 
increase in power from 10 kilowatts to 25 
kilowatts. 
cation for modification of license this 
applicant proposes that the regional fre- 
quency 1,290 kilocycles now used by WJAS, 
Pittsburgh, be assigned to WWVA in lieu 
of its present half time on 1,160 kilo- 
cycles. 

“West Virginia Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion, licensee of Station WWVA, applies 
for a renewal of license and a modifica- 
tion of license with reference to a change 
in hours of operation from starting time 
in hours of operation from sharing time 
with WOWO on the frequency 1,160 kilo- 
cycles to unlimited time on that frequency. 


Five Subdivisions 


“These applications and the evidence re- | 


lating thereto fall naturally into five major 
subdivisions and, for the purpose of con- 


venience, will be considered in the order} 


indicated: 

“1. The proposal to use 1,020 kilocycles 
at Detroit; 

“2. The proposal that 1,020 kilocycles 
be used at Louisville, Ky., and 820 kilo- 
cycles at Pittsburgh; 

“3. The several proposals to use 1,020 
kilocycles at Philadelphia. (The other ap- 


plications from Philadelphia as well as) 


those from Elkins Park and York, Pa., 
and New York City are related to these.) 


_ 4. KYW’s application for renewal of lip rouges, $4,792,412; other rouges, $5,- 
license at Chicago; and 165,106; dentifrices, $35,606,527; hair tonics, 
cy ace APPlications relating to 1,160 kilo-| $7,303,084; face powders, $18,659,953; 

ycles.” 


Frequency Assignment 
The following summary was presented 


in the repert relative to the frequency | 


1,020 kilocycles assignment: 


“(a) The frequency 1,020 kilocycles is! 


a@ second zone clear channel temporarily 
used in the fourth zone. 

_“(b) Quota considerations require its as- 
signment to one of the applicants in Penn- 
sylvania in the second zone. 

“(e) On the basis of present facilities 
and service the assignment should be to 
one of the Philadelphia applicants. 

“(d) Interference considerations show 
all the proposals to use 1,020 kilocycles in 
the second zone, except that of KYW, to 
be objectionable. 


- 
y “(e) Changes in frequency assignments; The cost of materials, containers, fuel | 
for Stations WRAX and WIBG which 
would enable KYW to operate in Philadel- 
phia as proposed can be made consistently | and the value added by manufacture de- | 
with the law, Commission regulations and |creased from $135,141,671 to $110,034,153, 
4 engineering principles. a decline of 18.6. per cent. 


“(f) The licensee of KYW is the best 
qualified of the second zone applicants for 
1,620 kilocycles. 


“2 The overation of KYW on 1,020 ki- 
loc cles in Philadelphia as Proposed would 


’ 


In connection with its appli-| 


Radio Station, Inc. (WRNY), and Galvary 
| Baptist Church (WQAO-WPAP) ior re- 
newals of licenses (Docket Nos. 1708, 1709, 
1710; Filees Nos. 1-R-B-247, 1-R-B-169, 
1-R-B-183) be granted and that renewal 
licenses be issued in accordance there- 
with; 
Modification Disapproved 

12. (a) That the application of The 
Main Auto Supply Co. (WOWO) for mod- 
ification of license (Docket No, 1582, File 
No. 4-ML-B-892) be denied; 

(b) That the application of this appli- 
ant for construction permit (Docket No. 
581, File No. 4-P-B-2360) be denied; 

(c) That this applicant's application for 
renewal of licens: (Docket No. 1707, File 
| No, 4-R-B-492)) be granted and that a 
renewal license be issued in accordance 
therewith; 

13. (a) That the application of the West 
Virginia Broadcasting Corporation 
(WWVA) for modification of license 
(Docket No. 1703, File No. 2-ML-B-1021) 
be denied; 

(b) That the application of this appli- 


cant for renewal of license (Docket No. | 


1694, File No. 2-R-B-379) be granted and 
that a renewal license be issued in ac- 
cordance therewith. 


Toilet Preparations 
Maintain Demand 


Fall of 19.3 Per Cent Shown 
Over Two-year Period 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


tablishments engaged primarily in other 
The more impor- 


lines of manufacture. 
tant items included in the total for 1931 
are as follows: Perfumes, $10,306,714; 


toilet waters, $4,908,281; creams, other than | 
shaving cream, $25,016,367; lip sticks and 


talcum powders, $7,274,389; hair dressings, 
face lotions, $5,638,498; mani- 


$5,446,330; 
cure preparations, $4,501,743. 


poses, 
of perfumes of all kinds; 


creams and rouges; face; 
,other toilet powders; 


talcum, 


This industry, as defined for census pur- 
embraces establishments engaged 
wholly or principally in the manufacture | 
toilet waters; 
and | 


tooth pastes and/jarger quantities will be found.”—(Issued | 


{States and Argentina. 


Care for Children 


And I do further recommend, inasmuch 


as this year marks the two hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of George Washing- 
ton, the father of our country, whose im- 


measurable services to our liberties and 


Among Institutions | 
In Cities Is Studie 


Exist in Various Areas in) 
Methods Used, Says Chil- 
dren’s Bureau _ | 


Eighty-seven per cent of dependent chil-| 
dren in institutions in the United States 
are cared for by private means, the Chil-| 
dren’s Bureau of the Department of Labor | 
announced in a statement just made pub- 
lic calling attention to the wide variance 
in the method of handling them. The 
statement follows in full text: | 

That the proportion of dependent chil-' 
dren cared for away from their homes and 
the kind of care they receive varies widely | 
from city to city is indicated in the re-| 
port on Care of Dependent and Neglected | 
Children in 1930 issued by the Children’s} 
Bureau of the Department of Labor. 

Statistics reported by agencies in 16 
cities show that while one city reported 
only 20 children per 10,000 population | 
under 21 years of age cared for in foster 
homes and institutions, 9 cities reported 
from 100 to 174 children per 10,000 cared 
for in this way. 

Despite the increasing emphasis on the 
use of foster homes over institutions, in 
11 of 21 communities reporting on this! 
subject there were more children in insti-| 
tutions than in foster homes at the end 
of 1930, the proportion ranging from 53 
per cent in Buffalo to 95 per cent in New 
Orleans. In nine communities more chil- 
dren were in foster homes than in insti- 
tutions. About three-fourths of the chil- 
dren under care away from home in 
Minneapolis, Springfield, Mass., and: Lan- 
caster, received this form of care. 

Child Placing Agencies 

The actual number of children served | 


cult to determine, the report says, because 
the shifting of children from foster homes 
to institutions and vice versa may cause 
the same children to be counted twice; 
however, unduplicated counts received by 
the Children’s Bureau in 1930 from 16 
metxppolitan areas showed 23,000 depend- 
| ent and neglected children in foster homes 
|and institutions in that year, a rate of 
|about 117 per 10,000 population under 21 
| years of age. The 16 areas are Canton, 
| Buffalo, Louisville, Cincinnati, Wichita, 


| 


Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Duluth, | 


| Lancaster, Dayton, Akron, New Orleans, 
Harrisburg, Grand Rapids, and Sharon. 

| That the care of children in institutions 
| lies largely in private hands is indicated 
| by figures reported to the Bureau showing 
‘only 13 per cent of the children in insti- 


| tutions were in those maintained by public | 


support. 


Prospecting for Gold 
Under Way in Cyprus 











Efforts Begun to Mine Ore, 
Says Commerce Department 
| Gold ore has been reported discovered 
in Skouriotissa, Cyprus, and work is un- 
der way to mine it, according to a~report 
from Consul Horace Remillard, Port Said, 
|Egypt. Some of the ore is reported of 
quite high value, but the quantity of ore, 
|8o far discovered, is small. 
| Cyprus is an island just south of Turkey 
and west of Syria, in the Mediterranean 
Sea. It is under British jurisdiction, and 
is famous in many novels and poems, 

Comment on the discovery of the ore 
elicited a statement from the _ general 
manager of the Cyprus Mines Corporation 
as follows: 

“The Cyprus Mines Corporation has 
known of the existence of gold ore on the 
marginal areas of its principal pyrites for 
several years. 
quite high, but the deposits of ore so far 
as it has been able to discover are narrow, 
| small, irregular and uncertain, so that it 
has not been considered worth while to 
spend very much on development as long 
as shipments of pyrites were good. 

“During the last few months the depres- 
sion in the copper and pyrites markets 
has diverted the attention of the Cyprus 
Mines Corporation to more careful exami- 
nation and the development of the gold 
ore deposits and this organization is now 
| doing a fair amount of work to determine 
whether ore bodies of commercial imports 
can be proved. Up to this time the com- 
pany has not demonstrated the existence 
of the ore in sufficient quantities to assure 
commercially profitable operation. How- 
ever, it is continuing in the hope that 


other dentifrices; face lotions; hair dress-\ hy the Department of Commerce.) 


ings; manicure prepartions; etc. 


Some of the assays were} 


our security are blessings perennially re- 
newed upon us, that our people refresh 
their memory of his first 
proclamation, which I append and incor- 
| porate in this present proclamation. 


thanksgiving 


Text of Proclamation 


A proclamation by the President of the 


United States of America. 


Whereas it is the duty of all nations to 
acknowledge the providence of Almighty 
God, to obey his will, to be grateful for 


| his benefits, and humbly to implore his 


protection and favor—and Whereas both 
Houses of Congress have by their joint 
committee requested me “to recommend to 
the people of the United States a day of 
public thanksgiving and prayer to be ob- 
served by acknowledging with grateful 
hearts the many signal favors of Almighty 
God, especially by affording them an op- 


portunity peaceably to establish a form) 


of government for their safety and hap- 
piness.” 

Now, therefore, I do recommend and as- 
sign Thursday the 26th day of Novem- 
ber next to be devoted by the people of 
these States to the service of that great 
and glorious Being. who is the beneficent 
Author of all the good that was, that is, 
or that will be. 

That we may then all unite in rendering 
unto Him our sincere and humble thanks 
—for His kind care and protection of the 
people of this country previous to their 
becoming a nation—for the signal and 
manifold mercies, and the favorable in- 
terpositions of His providence, which we 
experienced in the course and conclusion 
of the late war. 

For the great degree of tranquility, 
union, and plenty, which we have since 
enjoyed—for the peaceable and rational 
manner in which we have been enabled 
to establish’ Constitutions of fovernment 
for our safety and happiness, and par- 
ticularly the national one now lately in- 


ing to all the People, by constantly being 


}a Government of wise, just, and constitu- | 


tional laws, discreetly and faithfully ex- 
ecuted and obeyed— 

To protect and guide all Sovereigns and 
Nations 
kindness unto us) and to bless them with 
good government, peace, and concord—to 
promote the knowledge and practice of 
true religion and virtue, and the increase 
of scence among them and us—and gen- 
erally to grant unto all mankind such a 
degree of temporal prosperity as he alone 


| knows to be best. 


| Russia 


(especially such as have shewn | 


stated. | 

At the present time the most important | 
sources of supply are Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
and Canada.—(Department of 
Commerce.) | 








| 


Extradition Convention 


| With Greece Ratified | 


| Ratifications of the treaty between the | 
| United States and Greece providing for 
\the extradition of fugitives from justice, 


Dealer opinion was given as that the 
present small differential in the price 
basis between the United States and Ar- 
gentina would shrink still further. This 
was based on the knowledge of supplies 
in Argentina and that the American crop 
was about 8 per cent larger than normal. 

The suggestion was thus advanced that 
if the American price reaches about $14 
per metric ton, a “brisk” business would 
be done in the American corn trade. 

The history of events that beclouded the 
German corn market over the last several 
vears may be summarized as follows: 


Given under my hand at the City of | signed at Athens on May 6, 1931, were | Economie conditions in 1930 caused a 


New York the third day of October in 
the year of our Lord 1789. 


(Signed) G. WASHINGTON. 


;exchanged on Nov. 1 at the Department 
lof State by the Secretary of State and 
|the Minister of Greece at Washington. 


sharp increase in German import duties 
on grain, but the duty on corn could not 
be raised on because of a treaty between 


In witness whereof, I have hereunto set! This treaty is in the usual form of ex-| Yugoslavia and Germany. 


my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
3d day of November, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-two, and 
of the Independence of the United States 
of America the one hundred and fifty- 
seventh. 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 

By the President: Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of State. 

++ + 


(Calls for Observance 
Of Armistice Day 


The Armistice Day Proclamation fol- 
lows in full text: 

A proclamation by the President of the 
United States: 

Whereas the 11th of November, 1918, 
marked the cessation of the most destruc- 


tive, sanguinary, and far-reaching war in| 


human annals; and 

Whereas, it is fitting that the recurring 
anniversary of this day should: be com- 
memorated by exercises which shall recall 
the high purposes for which this Nation 
entered the World War, the devotion and 
sacrifice of those who gave service to our 
country in its peril, and the memory of 
those who died to bring peace, and which 
likewise shall recall the Nation’s obliga- 


tion to those dead that we shall apply, 


ourselves to measures which shall con- 


tradition treaties between the United 
States and other countries.—(Department 
of State.) : 


tribute to prevent repetition of such de- 
| vastations of humanity; and 

Whereas, by concurrent resolution of the 
Senate and the House of Represeniatives, 
\in 1926, the President was requested to 

| issue a proclamation for the observance 
of Armistice Day: 

Now, Therefore, I, Herbert Hoover, 
President of the United States of America, 
in pursuance of the said concurrent reso- 
| lution, do hereby order that the flag of 
the United States be:displayed on all Gov- 
ernment buildings on Nov. 11, 1932, and 
do invite the people of the United States 
to observe the day in schools and churches, 
and other ‘suitable places, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, giving expression to our 


desire that our friendly relations with 
other peoples may continue. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 
3d day of November, in the year of our 
Lord nineteen hundred and _ thirty-two, 
and of the Independence of the United 
States of America the one hundred and 
fifty-seventh. ‘ 

(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 


gratitude for peace and the hope and| 


Monopoly Instituted 

A monopoly on corn was instituted in 
| April, 1930, and still is in effect. The 
Government does not actually handle the 
‘corn, dealers doing the physical handling. 
as previously and paying a certain amount, 
which is fixed daily, to the corn monopoly, 
for the privilege. 

In the meantime, inferior grades of corn, 
which were not included in the monopoly, 
|began to replace’ standard qualities 
|throughout the German trade. Thus, 
| milo, kafir, and kaoliang, among others, 
;came into extensive use. The result was: 
| practically an exclusion of standard corn, 
|for use as animal feed, although standard 
|corn was still required and purchased for 
|corn products. : 

The placing of the inferior grade un- 
|der the monopoly, an action taken on} 
| July 8 of this year, practically ended the 

importation of that character of corn and 


| immediately the situation began to change. 
It was not until recent weeks, however, or 
more accurately, it was not until contracts 
made prior to July 8 expired that the 
standard corn resumed its place of im- 
portance in the German market. There, 
still are some qualified exemptions on the- 
inferior grades to permit its use for 
poultry feeding purposes, but those are 
| regarded as Offering no interference with 
the general developments and the desire 
of the Germans to obtain the better gradeg 
of corn. 








this store. If you 





We have never been in Cactus Plat. But the 
main store probably looks like this. Cactus 
Flat is in N. Mex. and it has « population 
of 200. If you want postage stamps you go to 


shirt or a frying pan you go to the same store. 
There are some nice people in Cactus Fiat, 
N. Mex. There are some nice people, also, in 
Waupun, Wis... . Omak, Wash ... Tullahoma, 
Tenn. . . . Saltville, 


Pa 
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and The Sun bas no Circulation There 


suburbs....How many 


want calico or a broom or a 


he gets in the New Y: 
11,800,000 people, ies 


In face, very little of The Sun's circulation is 
outside New York City and its surrounding 


take to equal New York? How many Cectus 
Plats will the advertiser have to cover before 
he can begin to get the sales opportunities that 


its $7,000,000,000 retail sales, its $17,000,- 


Cactus Flats will ic 


‘ork market, with its 
177,000 retail stores, thet The Sun ie an unusually 


dium. The Sun's circulation iss 


This is t 
iggest Store in CACTUS FL 


eC 


Ninety-six per cent of the people whe reed The 
Sun live within the 50-mile trading ares of New 
York. For this reason, concerns that want sales 
in Cactus Flat will not get much help from The 
Ses. For this reason, concerns that want to sell 
their merchandise in the rich New York market 
will find, as the department stores have found, 


productive me- 
home- going cir- 


The number of establishments in the| 
industry declined 19.4 per cent between) 
| 1929 and 1931, or from 815 to 657. The * 
average number of wage earners decreased Continue to Decrease 
18.7 per cent in the same period, or from [Continued from Page 1.) 

13,109 to 10,664, while wages declined 24.7|/the aggregate capitalization of the Na- 
per cent, from $14,762,961 to $10,360,030. tional banking system. 

Incidentally, while they increased! 
|and purchased electric energy fell off 20.5| sharply the amount of new notes backed | 
per cent—from $58,298,879 to $46,341,591—| by 3, 3% and 3% per cent Government | 
bonds, the National banks have slowly re-| 
jduced the amount supported by 2 per | 
‘cent issues. On Nov. 1 the Comptroller | 
Products of the industry, other than /|of the Currency held $664,866,040 of 2 per 
perfumes, cosmetics and other toilet prep- | cent Government bonds to secure National 
arations showed an increase amounting; bank note circulation compared with 
to 3.9 per cent. The valeu in 1929 was’ $668,765,030 on Oct. 1, a decrease of $3,- 
, $27,720,507 and in 1931, $28,803,846. | 898,990. 


Demands for New Notes 


The 





The Sun has no circulation in any of these places. 


Dhe 


Va., and Wahoo, Neb. But 


000,000 wholesale sales, all concentrated 
within « radius of 50 miles? 


culation and is concentrated in the homes of the 
intelligent, substantial families of this market. 


ry 
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Patent on Board Made From Fiber 


Declared Limited to Wood Product. 





Material Manufactured From Waste of Sugar 
Mills Known as ‘Bagasse’ Is Held Not 


| 
| 


| 


To Infringe Claims of Patent 





Discount on Taxes |State Bonus Fee 


Held te Be Invalid 





Provision for Paying on Semi- 
annual Basis Also Declared 
Void in West Virginia 





Charleston, W. Va., Nov. 3. 

The portion of an act of the special ses- 
sion of the Legislature which provides for 
a 2% per cent discount on municipal 


Wilmington, Del. {ing the waste from a gun through a rela-| taxes paid before due, and which also 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
v. 

‘Tue CeLorex COMPANY. 
District Court, D. Delaware. 
Equity No, 871. 
Opinion of the Court 
Oct, 19, 1932. 


Nretps, District Judge—In this patent suit 
Masonite Corporation charges The Celotex 
Company with infringement of Letters Patent 
1663505 granted March 20, 1928, to William H. 
Mason on his application filed Sept. 718, 1925. 
The patent relates to hard grainless fiber prod- 
ucts and the process for making same, and 
Was assigned to plaintiff. 


The defenses are (1) noninfringement, and 
(2) that if the claims in suit are given a con- 
struction broad enough to include either the 
process used or the product made by defend- | 
ant then they are invalid. 

Plaintiff manufactures a hard board, desig- 
nated “Presdwood,” under this patent at its 
plant at Laurel, Miss. Defendant manufac- 
tures a hard board at Marrero, near New Or- 
leans, La., called “Celotex Hard Panel Board.” 

The patent describes the finished product 
and the raw material from which it is manu- 
factured: ‘“‘The principal object of the inven- 
tion,” says the patentee, “is the production 
from natural wood, usually waste pieces from 
sawmills, of coherent grainless, hard, dense, 
stiff and strong products having practically 
all the characteristics of natural wood, but of 
increased density, and remade so as to be 
without grain and free from the weakness 
which oetural wood has ‘across the grain.’” 

The production of wood fiber being the first 
step, the specification states: “The raw ma- 
terial, such as wood in small pieces or chips, 
is first converted into fiber.” This conver- 
sion is produced by exploding and disrupting 
the chips from a gun theretofore patented 


by Mason. Afterwards the fiber is beaten | 
into pulp, rolled into sheets and dried under | 
heat and pressure. 


++ + 

The patentee further describes the product: 
“Fiber made by explosion as described is| 
particularly well adapted for making a hard, 
grainless product because the resulting fiber | 
contains practically all the original substance 
of the wood or woody material in a good 
state of subdivision,” and “is very dense, 
the density being practically uniform, through- 
out its thickness, has a specific gravity of 
approximately one, and is resistant to absorp- | 
tion of water, and with addition of size addi- 
tional resistance to water penetration can be 


ta: i 
The patentee attributes “the high degree 
of homogeneity, hardness, denseness and stiff- 
mess to the continuous application of pres- 
sure and heat to the fibrous mass softened by 
moisture and containing all or practically all 
of the original wood or woody constituents 
until substantially dry, resulting in what may 
be termed a thorough cohering, coalescing, 
bonding or welding together of the com- 
ponent parts of the original wood or woody 
material.” Y 
The claims relied on are product claims 
Nos, 5, 6 and 26; and process claims Nos. 14, 
16, 20, 22 and 23. Claim 5 is fairly typical of 
the product claims and reads: 

“5. An article of manufacture consisting 
of a coherent, grainless, homogeneous, hard, 
stiff and strong body of wood or woody ma- 
terial, which had been distintegrated into 
substantially fibrous state, wet, and dried 
from moist state under consolidating pres- 
sure and heat until practically completely 

from moisture, said body being den- 
ser than, and comprising practically all the 
substance of the original wood or woody 
material.” 

Claim 16 is representative of the process 
claims: 

“16. The process of making coherent, 
Stainless sheets of wood or woody material 
which comprises the steps of distintegrating 
the wood or woody material into substanti- 
ally fibrous materia) comprising practically 
all the substance of the original wood or 
woody material, soaking said fibrous ma- 
teria) with water, forming into sheets and 
subjecting the sheets of fibrous material 
to consolidating pressure and heat follow- 
ing up the application of pressure during 
shrinkage and until practically completely 
freed from mositure to such extent that the 
product is not disrupted upon opening the 
press while still highly heated.” 


- = + 


The defendant was incorporated in 1920. 
Its principal business is the manufacture of 
products from the waste of sugar mills called 
“bagasse.” Incident to that business defend- 
ant operates several sugar plantations and 
sugar mills. In the manufacture of sugar the 
cane is cut and stripped of its leaves. The 
stalks are cut into pieces usually about three 
feet long and sent to the sugar mill. 

There it passes through crushers and heavy 
hydraulic rollers that squeeze out the sugar 
bearing juice. The cane is substantially 
fibrated and shredded into short lengths run- 
ning from very small fibers and pieces a half 
inch long up to several inches Yong. This 
residue is termed “bagasse” and was formerly 
used for fuel. At this stage it contains about 
50 per cent of water, 45 per cent of fibrous 
material and 5 per cent of sugar, fats and 
waxes. 

Disregarding water it loses about 10 per cent 
in weight caused by fermentation of the sugar 





content and the attack of micro-organisms. 
The bagasse is compressed into bales of 
about 200 pounds each and is transported to 
a storage field where it is stacked until trans- 
ported to defendant’s board mill. 

In 1921 defendant started a plant to manu- 
facture insulating board from bagasse. In 
fibrating, the bagasse goes into a digester 
where it is subjected to the action of hot 
water for a period from one to three and one- 
half hours under an average of 45 pounds 
Pressure. It is then beaten into pulp. The 
pulp is thoroughly washed to remove the 
cooking li r and further refined. 
proofing is Wdded. 

A certain percentage of beaten waste news 
print paper is added to the pulp for bonding 
Purposes and the material is pumped to a 
forming machine where it is further diluted 
with water and rolled into a wet lap. It 
forms a sheet 12 feet wide and of continuous 
length and is placed in a dryer 1,000 feet 
long. At the end of the dryer the sheets are 
cut up into pieces of the desired width and 
length, humidified and ready for shipment. 
Defendant has sold 200 to 300 million square 
feet of this insulating board a year. 


+++ 


In 1928 defendant began the manufacture 
of hard board from bagasse. To reduce it 


Water | 


tively constricted outlet under high steam 
pressure. 

He visited manufacturers of insulating 
board, including the defendant, and a paper 
manufacturer, where he was told by a chemist 
that his fiber would not make good paper 
because it contained all the lignins of the| 
wood. Mason turned his thoughts from pa- 
per making to the manufacture of board. 
Having disrupted wood chips to fiber by ex- 
plosion from his gun, he experimented in 
his laboratory on the succeeding steps of 
beating the fiber into pulp, rolling the pulp 
into sheets and compressing the sheets with 
heat and pressure into boards. 


+++ 


In the Spring of 1925 Mason shipped half 
a carload of exploded wood fiber to a paper 
mill in Wisconsin. A number of beating en- 
gines were tried out and a Fordrinier ma- 
chine was made up for forming sheets. A 
powerful screw press with steam-heated 
platens for paper making was at hand. He 
used these. On one occasion he placed some 
wet lap into a press, screwed it down tight, 
turned off the steam valve, intending to shut 
off the steam, and went to lunch. On his 
return he found to his surprise that the steam 
had not been turned off by reason of a de- 
fective valve and that both heat and pres- 
sure instead of pressure alone had been ex- 
erted on the lap during the interval. He 
took out the board and found it both hard 
and dense. 

This accidental occurrence satisfied him that 
heat should be continued while the sheet was 
being pressed and dried. Returning to Laurel 
he followed up this lead and fitted up his 
laboratory letter press with steam-heated 
platens. By giving the press an extra twist 
every 10 or 15 minutes he made the pressure 
progressive during the heating and drying 
operation. He placed a piece of ordinary fly 
screen on each side of the lap in the press 
to enable him to eliminate the moisture. 

Occasionally he used a hydraulic press at 
the Laurel mill and was able to gauge the 
pressure and temperatures employed. He tes- 
tified that pressures of 200 to or 700 pounds 
“were about the best for making good board. 
* * * You have to hit the right balance be- 
tween the two. * * *It is very hard to get 
rid of the steam when you get up to pres- 
sures like 1,500 or 2,000 pounds.” The tem- 
perature was about 320 degrees F. In Sep- 
tember, 1925, Mason started building his 
Laurel plant for the manufacture of hard 
board from southern pine and filed his ap- 
plication for the patent in suit. 

It is apparent that the Mississippi forest 
and the waste of the sawmills inspired and 
circumscribed Mason’s inventive thought. To 
save the waste of the sawmills his thought 
was to manufacture the fiber from this nat- 
ural wood into boards. There is nothing in 
his story to show that he contemplated any- 
thing more. 

The interpretation of the words “‘woods or 
woody material” from Mason's story is fur- 
ther confirmed by the history of his appli- 
cation in the Patent Office. Plaintiff con- 
tends the patent covers all nitro-cellulose 
materials and justifies this contention by ref- 
erence to the third line of the patent: “Ligno- 
cellulose materials, such as wood, and the 
like are adapted for use in making my im- 
proved products.” This contention is un- 


sound. | 


++ + 


The third paragraph in the application as 
originally filed reads: ‘“Ligno-cellulose ma- 
terials of various kinds, such as wood, and 
the, like cam be used for making my im- 
—s products, but for convenience I refer 

erein especially to wood as a source of ma- 
terial.” n this alpplication, “‘wood, and the 
like’ may have referred to one of various 
kinds of ligno-cellulose materials. The ap- 
plication was amended. The words “of va- 
rious kinds” were stricken out. As a result, 
“wood, and the like” define the character of 
the material. 

“Ligno-cellulose materials” are confined by 
that amendment to “wood, and the like.” 
Further, the words, ‘“‘wood or .woody mate- 
rial” are not in the application or apex of 
the 16 claims as originally filed. e words 
“ligno-cellulose pgoduct” and “ligno-cellulose 
material” were stricken out and the words 
“wood or woody material” substituted as the 
definition of the raw material and finished 
product, except in claims 6 and 26 where the 
word “wood” alone was substituted. 

April 29, 1926, the examiner rejected certain 
claims citing Shaw 528612, disclosing a hard 
board coffin made from straw pulp. In re- 
sponse to this rejection Mason filed on March 
16, 1927, an amendment in which he distin- 
guished his application from the Shaw patent 
because Shaw made his Rp from straw: July 
6, 1927, the applicant filed a - lement to 
his amendment of March 16, 1927. He re- 
wrote a considerable portion of his specifica- 
tion, canceled all claims and submitted a new 
set of claims. 

The words “wood or woody material’ were 
first introduced into the application and into 
the claims by this amendment, The applicant 
again gave his understanding of the Shaw 
sont in these words: “The teaching of the 

haw patent, as pointed out at the interview, 
is of making coffin shells of fiber of straw 
made in the usual manner, which, as is well 
known, is by treatment with alkaline chemi- 
cals, usually lime. Such fiber is not adapted 
for use in applicant’s process and product.” 
ane is a full disclaimer by Mason of the use 
of straw. 





Having limited his claims in the patent 
office to exclude straw Mason is not now en- 
titled to a construction broad enough to in- 
clude straw and bagasse. Weber Elec. Co. v. 
Freeman Elec. Co., 256 U. S. 660. I. T. 8. Co. 
v. Essex Co., 272 U. S. 429. Smith v. Magic 
City Club, 282 U. S. 784, 

++ + 

It may be that Mason advanced in the Pat- 
ent Office an incorrect theory as to the Shaw 
patent. The disclaimer, however, stands. The 
reason for the disclaimer in no way detracts 
from its effect. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the scientific 
treatises and text books in evidence. It is 
sufficient to say that they recognize a clear 
distinction between wood fibers and fibers 
from cereals, straws, bamboo, cornstalks and 
bagasse. They are so different in their fibrous 
characteristics that the books classify them 
under different heads. But a patent is its 
own dictionary. 

Whatever may be the technical or scientific 
meaning of the words “wood or woody mate- 
rial’ the court has already found from the 
patent and its history that the patentee used 
those words in their ordinary sense to indi- 
cate the natural product of the tree. That 
plaintiff's interpretation of the words ‘wood 
and woody material” lead to a reductio ad 
absurdum was disclosed during the argument. 
To questions by the court counsel for plain- 
tiff replied that Mason’s raw material covered 





to fiber, the bagasse is loaded into a rotary 
digester. Instead of disrupting the bagasse 
with hot water, as in the manufacture of in- 
sulating board, the bagasse here is cooked in 
@ lime bath at a pressure of about 50 pounds 
per square inch from 2 to 6 hours and con- 
verted into pulp. The amount of lime used 
is in excess of any amount necessary to 
neutralize the acidity of the bagasse. 

The percentage of lime, the pressure, and 
the length of cooking vary with the condi- 
tion, age and species of the bagasse. The 
pulp is then diluted with water, again washed 
and then placed in a Claflin refiner where 
the pulp is further refined and hydrated. 
About 212 per cent of scale wax is then 
added for water proofing. The pulp is then 
formed into a wet lap. The wet lap contain- 
ing from 55 to 65 per cent of water is cut 
into sheets and fed into a hydraulic press 
with steam heated platens and subjected to 
heat and pressure until dry. 
of the sheet and a heated platen to assist in 
the escape of steam during the drying opera- 
tion. Pressure is maintained during the 
shrinkage. After removal from the press the 
seende are humidified and are ready for ship- 

Having recited the facts, the crucial ques- 
tion arises whether “bagasse” is “wood or 
woody material” within the meaning of the 
patent. In other words, what is the proper 
scope and import of the words “wood and 
woody material” of the patent. One approach 
to a proper understanding of these terms is 
& brief history of the invention. Mason, the 
eoeseiee. Was a construction engineer. He 

spent much time in concrete construc- 
tion work. 

During the World War he built a shipyard 
with homes for some 5,000 people. He ex- 
perimented with composition board, as a sub- 
stitute for natural wood, and found it un- 
satisfactory. After the war he went to Lau- 
rel, Miss., to extract naval stores from sawn 
lumber. He extracted turpentine 
boards in dry kilns and improved the pre- 
vailing practice by the use of steam. 


this contribution to their art. 


In a year or two the bottom fell out of 
Mason was forced 
Having visited sawmills 
throughout the South he was impressed with 
the enormous waste involved in burning the 
chips, edgings. slabs and short lengths of the 
“if there 
Was some way of using the fiber in this waste 
line to 


the naval stores business. 
into a new line. 


lumber. “I thought,” he testified, 
wood it would be an attractive 


work on.” 


For producing fiber from southern pine he 
invented a process and apparatus for con- 
verting sawmill waste into fiber by explod- 


r 
; 


from 


In 
1922 the lumber manufacturers acknowledged 


the whole vegetable kingdom. 

The conclusions already reached dispose of 
the case. It is unnecessary to discuss the 
numerous patents and publications showing 
the state of the art. It is sufficient briefly 
to refer to two citations. Assuming that the 
Mason patent should be stretched to cover 
bagasse, the patent would be clearly antici- 
pated by Shaw, 528612, covering a hard board 
coffin manufactured from straw. Shaw is dis- 
tinguished from Mason by the use of straw. 
In Shaw the wet straw is dried and formed 
into a hard, dense board under heat and 
pressure. Under a similar assumption the 
Hartford barrels manufactured from straw 
and in public use over 50 years ago would 
invalidate the patent. 

Mason's contribution to the art was sub- 
stantial. It has met with marked commercial 
success. Mason receives all the patent pro- 
tection to which he is entitled, however, un- 
der a patent limited to a product manufac- 
tured from natural wood fibers. Such patent 
defendant does not infringe. 

The bill of complaint must be dismissed. 
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and Pipe 
Commerce 


Calif.—Proceedings of 10th, 11th 12th and 13th} 
Ann. Conferences Western Plant Quarantine 
Bd.—Spec. Pub, No. 115, Dept. of Agricul- 


List of Persons, Partnerships and Corpo- 
Brokers in 
Calif.. Term Ending July 1, 1933, Dept. of 
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Party Regis- 


No. 7, Sept., 
Sacramento, 


and 


provides for their semiannual payment 
has been declared unconstitutional by the 
State Supreme Court. 

The opinion was given in the case of 
the Bedford Corporation, of Charleston, 
owners of coal lands in the State, against 
John D. Price, Treasurer of the City of 
Charleston, upon a petition for a writ of 
mandamus. The court previously had re- 
fused the writ but delayed the written 
decision in the case. ‘ 

In an opinion written by Judge Hay- 
mond Maxwell, the court stated that a 
painstaking examination of the title of the 
legislative act failed to disclose that it 
“proposed to make drastic changes with 
reference to the collection of municipal 
taxes.” He added that if “an act contains 
subject matter which does not constitute 
a@ detail * * * of the title * * * such por- 
tion of the act will be-deemed unconsti- 
tutional and void.” 

The court held, in consequence, that the 
portions of the act which provided for 
semiannual collection of municipal taxes 
and for a 2% per cent discount on them 
if paid before due were void. 





Substitute Proposals 


On Relief Dismissed | 


Trenton, N. J., Nov. 3. 


Alternate suggestions advanced as a sub- 
stitute for the proposed conversion of 
$20,000,000 of highway bonds to emergency 
relief were dismissed today by Governor 
Moore as failing to provide the necessary 
money. 

Unless the bond plan is approved by the 
voters at the Nov. 8 election, said the Gov- 
ernor, it will be necessary to call a special 
session of the Legislature and impose di- 
rect taxes to finance the relief program. 

The statement by the Governor was in 
reply to a letter by Clinton A. Bardo, 
president of the New Jersey Taxpayers 
Association. Commitments of motor ve- 
hicle and gasoline tax receipts will leave 
an insufficient balance to meet the emer- 
gency needs, said the Governor, and the 
savings resulting from economies in gov- 
ernment likewise will not be enough. 

As to the suggestion that a loan be 
sought from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, an opinion by Attorney Gen- 
eral Stevens was cited holding that the 
credit of the State could not be pledged 
for an amount in excess of $100,000 with- 
out sanction by a referendum vote. 


On Corporations 





Pennsylvania to ‘Round up’ 
Violators of Statute on 
Capital Stock Increases, 
Secretary Announces 





Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 3. 

Many Pennsylvania corporations have 
failed to pay the bonus fee to the State 
upon increases in their capital stock, and a 
check will be made for the purpose of 
rounding up the offenders, according to 
the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
Richard J. Beamish. Violations will be 


turned over to the Department of Justice, 
Mr. Beamish said. His statement follows 
in full text: 


An examination of the records of the! 


Corporation Bureau discloses a condition 
that has existed for more than 30 years, 
by means of which a number of corpora- 
tions have avoided payment of bonus on 
increases in capitalization. 


50 Fail to Pay 
In a barely superficial‘examination cov- 
ering a period of approximately one year, 
there has been uncovered the fact that 
within that period more than 50 corpo- 


rations, either through ignorance of our | 


statutes or by design, have failed to pay 
the bonus required by our statutes. 

By the simple device of filing a return 
indicating that the stockholders had au- 
thorized an increase in the capital stock 
of the corporation and then neglecting to 
file a return showing that the capital 
stock had actually been increased, it has 
been possible for some of these corpora- 
tions to escape the payment of this bonus. 
So far, our investigation reveals that this 
condition has been used to their advan- 
tage by all classes of corporations. 


Conflicting Papers Found 


I am led to believe that a great number 
of these violations are due to actual ‘de- 
sign, for in a number of them we find 
numerous conflicting papers filed to clut- 
ter up the records and make detection 
difficult. 

Although our progress must necessarily 
be slow, in view of the mass of detail that 
must be examined, it is certain that in a 
reasonably short time, the offenders will 
be rounded up and the penalties set forth 
in the statutes will be imposed. The De- 
partment of Revenue is assisting in this 
work and violations will be turned over 
to the Department of Justice for prosecu- 
tion. The penalty is five thousand dollars 
($5,000) fine for each violation. 


« CURRENT LAW , 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 





EMINENT DOMAIN—County highway proceeding—County’s liability to mortgagee 
of record after payment of full amount of award to estate of decedent as owner— 

Where the award in a proceeding by a Minnesota country to condemn land for a 
highway was made to the estate of a deceased person as the owner, the county 
after payment of the full amount to the estate was liable to a mortgage of record 
at the time of the award and the payment thereof for the deficiency on the subse- 


quent foreclosure of the mortgage. 


The county, in the mortgagee’s action, con- 


tended that the county board, in the exercise of its statutory power to specify “the 
amount of damages, if any, awarded to each land owner,” was empowered to deter- 
mine not only the amount of the award but also the person or persons entitled 
thereto and that the award to the estate finally excluded the mortgagee in the 


absence of an appeal. 


The court refused to,sustain the contention, holding that 


it was not incumbent upon the county board to determine to whom the award 
should ultimately go, inasmuch as the word “owner” within the meaning of the 
statute designated generally “all persons having an interest in the land entitled 


to compensation for injuries thereto.” 


The court, without deciding whether in a 


proper case the county commissioners had the right or power not only to make an 
award but also to apportion it either tentatively or finally between two or more 
owners, stated that “where the award on its face runs to one as owner, it is in- 
cumbent upon the county before payment to make sure that the person so desig- 
nated is entitled to the money rather than some other owner or lien holder of 
whose claim the county, like anyone else, is charged with constructive notice by 
its own public records,” and that “if the county paid te money to the wrong party, 
such payment is no defense to the claim of the right one.” 

Stemper v. County of Houston, etc., et al.; Minn, Sup. Ct., No. 29018, Oct. 7, 1932. 





Elections—Independent candidates—Sufficiency of nomination papers—Effect of 


change in congressional districts— 


The nomination papers of an independent candidate for Congress from a new 
California district created by the Reapportionment Act of 1931, which contained 
the names of electors exceeding in number more than 5 per cent of the entire vote 
cast at the last preceding gneral election in the territory which comprised the district, 
were sufficient to require the Registrar to place his name upon the ballot as an 
independent candidate under a statute providing that the signatures to independent 
nomination papers must be at least 5 per cent in number of the entire vote cast 
at the last preceding general election “in the State, district, or political subdivision 


for which the nomination is to be made.” 


The district was carved out of a portion 


of an old district without any change in precinct lines, and it was therefore a 
comparatively easy matter for the Registrar to check the nomination papers and 
determine whether the signatures attached thereto were of qualified electors suf- 
ficient in number in the territory or area comprising the present district. 

In mandamus to compel the Registrar to omit the candidate’s name from the 
ballot it was claimed that, since the old district was wiped out by the Reapportion- 
ment Act, no independent nominations could be made in the new district because 
such new district was not in existence at the last election. The court, in denying 
the petition, stated that in order to uphold such contention it would be necessary 
to conclude that it was the intention of the Legislature to abolish the right to inde- 
pendent nominations in new congressional districts and at the same time continue 
the right in the district or districts whose boundaries had ot been changed, that 
such conclusion would not be justified unless compelled by the language of the 
statute, that the statute did not warrant such construction, and that the word 
“district” within the statute could be construed as the equivalent of “area” or “terri- 


tory.” 


Withers v. Kerr, Registrar, etc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. S. F. 14790, Oct. 18, 1932. 





California— 


purpose of 


7 U.S. Daily 1606, Nov. 4, 1932. 





Divorce—Extraterritorial effect of decree—Decree obtained by establishment of 
residence solely for jurisdictional purposes—Validity of Reno divorce decree in 


A California court refused to recognize the validity of a Nevada divorce deeree 
granted to a wife on the ground that the wife had established her residence in 
Nevada for the sole purpose of taking advantage of its divorce law. The California 
court granted the husband a divorce in his subsequent divorce action in California 
on the theory that the divorce previously granted by the Nevada court to the wife 
was void for want of jurisdiction, in that the wife was not a resident of Nevada. 
The —- showed that the wife established residence in a Reno hotel for the 

btaining a divorce; that she admitted that her permanent residence 
was in Los Angeles; that while in Reno she spent her time playing golf and did 
not pursue any occupation or in any other way demonstrate a permanency of resi- 
dence; that during the three-months Reno residence preceding the granting of 
the divorce she made a trip to New York, returning only a few days before her 
case was heard, and that she left the city soon after she.obtained her decree. 
California court of appeal, in sustaining the decree of the lower California court 
granting the husband a divorce, stated that the trial court was “under no obligation 
to accept such a residence as bona fide”; that the “law does not recognize as valid 
a@ decree of divorce obtained by anyone who goes from the State of his residence 
to a foreign State for the sole purpose of obtaining the decree,’ and that the 
decree so obtained “is not binding upon the courts of other States.” 

Warren v. Warren; Calif. Ct. Appl., Oct. 28, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


A 





Patents 
Patents—Construction of specifications and claims— 
One approach to proper interpretation of terms in patent is brief history of the 
invention as confirmed by history of application in Patent Office —Masonite Corp. v. 
Celotex Co. (D. C., D. Del.)—7 U. S. Daily 1606, Nov. 4, 1932. 


ae Beenie’ 
Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By Patent Office proceedings— 
Having limited his claims in Patent Office to exclude straw in order to avoid 
prior patent, patentee is not now entitled to a construction of “wood or woody 
material” broad enough to include straw and bagasse; the reason for the disclaimer 
in no way detracts from its effect—Masonite Corp. v. Celotex Co. (D. C., D. Del.)— 





Patents—Grainless Fiber Products, valid but not infringed— 
1663505, Mason, Hard Grainless Fiber Products and Frocess for Making Same, 
claims 5, 6, 14, 16, 20, 22, 23, and 26 valid but not infringed—Masonite Corp. v. 


Celotex Co, (D. C., D. Del.) —7 U. S, Daily 1606, Nov. 4, 1932. 
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‘Economic Interests of Japan 
In Manchurian Area Outlined 


To Be Enforced Not Irreconcilable With Chinese, Special Com- 


mission Reports to League 








Operation of the anti-Japanese boy- 
cott in Manchuria is described in the 
report submitted by a special com- 
mission of The League of Nations. 
(Publication of the report in full text 
was begun in the issue of Oct. 5.) 
The report proceeds: 


CHAPTER VIII 
Economic interests in Manchuria* 


It has been shown in the preceding chap- | 
ter that the economic requirements of Japan 
and China, unless disturbed by political con- 
siderations, would lead to mutual under- 
standing and cooperation, and not to con- 
flict. The study of the interrelation between 
Japanese and Chinese economic interests in 
Manchuria, taken in themselves and apart 
from the political events of recent years leads 
to the same conclusion. The economic in- 
terests of both countries in Manchuria are 
not irreconciliable; indeed, their reconcilia- 
tion is necessary if the existing resources and 
future economic possibilities of Manchuria 
are to be developed to the fullest extent. 

In Chapter III the claim of Japanese public 
opinion that the resources, both actual and 
potential, of Manchuria are essential to the 
economic life of their country has been fully 
examined. The object of this chapter is to 
consider how far this claim is in conformity 
with economic facts. 


+++ 
Investments. 
It is a fact that in South Manchuria, Ja- 
pan is the largest foreign investor, whereas 
in North Manchuria the same is true of the 
U. 8S. S. R. Taking the three provinces as a 
whole, the Japanese investments are more 
important than those of the U. §. S. R., al- 
though it is difficult to say to what extent) 
because of the impossibility of obtaining re- 
liable comparative figures. As the subject 
of investments is examined in detail in an 
annex to this report, a few essential figures 
will be sufficient to illustrate the relative 
importance of Japan, the U. 8S. S. R., and 
other countries as participating factors in 
the economic development of Manchuria. 
According to a Japanese source of infor- 
mation, Japanese investments were estimated 
in 1928 at about Y1,500,000,000, a figure which, 
if correct, must have grown today to approxi- 
mately Y1,700,000,000.*. A Russian source puts 
Japanese investments at the resent time 
at about Y1,500,000,000, for the whole of Man- 
churia inclusive of the Kwangtung Leased 
Territory, and at about Y1,300,000,000 for the 
Three Provinces, the bulk of Japanese capital 
being invested in Liaoning Province. 


*Another Japanese authority puts the to- 
tal of Japanese investments in ina, includ- 
ing Manchuria, in 1929 at a figure of approxi- 
mately leaeanenen + 


With regard to the nature of these invest- 
ments it will be found that the majority of 
the capital has been devoted to transportation 
enterprises (mainly railways), agriculture, 
mining, and forestry coming next. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Japanese investments in 
South Manchuria center mainly around the 
South Manchuria Railway while the invest- 
ments of the U. S. S. R. in the north are to a 
great extent, directly or indirectly, linked up 
with the Chinese Eastern Railway. 

Foreign investments other than Japanese 
are more difficult to estimate, and, in spite 
of the helpful assistance of those immedi- 
ately interested, the information obtained by 
the Commission has been meager. Most of 
the figures given by the Japanese are prior to 
1917,"and consequently out of date. ‘or the 
U. S. S. R., as has been stated, no definite 
estimate is possible. 

With regard to other countries, a recent 
Russian estimate for North Manchuria only, 
which it has not been possible to verify, indi- 
cates Great Britain as the next largest in- 
vestor with G. $11,185,000, followed by Japan 
with G. $9,229,400, the United States with G. 
$8,220,000, Poland with G. $5,025,000, France 
with G. $1,760,000, Germany with G. $1,235,000, 
and miscellaneous investments G. $1,129,600, 
making a total of G. $37,784,400. For South 
Manchuria similar “" - not available. 





Japan’s economic relations with Manchuria. 

t is now necessary to analyze the part 
Manchuria plays in the economic life of Ja- 
an. A detailed study on this subject will be 
Found in an annex to this report from which 
it will be seen that, although this part is an 
important one, it is at the same time limited 
by circumstances which must not be over- 
looked. 

It does not seem from past experience that 
Manchuria is a region suitable for Japanese 
emigration on a large scale. As already stated 
in Chapter II, the farmers and coolies from 
Shantung and Chihli have in the last few dec- 
ades taken possession of the soil. Japanece 
settlers are, and for many years will mostly 
be, business men, Officials, salaried employes 
who have come to manage the investments 
of capital, the development of various enter- 


prises, and the utilization of natu re- 
sources, 

++ + . 
Agriculture. 


As regards her supplies of agricultural pro- 
duce, Japan today depends on Manchuria 
mainly for the soya bean and its derivitives, 
the use of which as foodstuff and as forage 
may even increase in the future. As a fer- 
tilizer, which is today one of its chief uses, 
its importance is likely to decrease with the 
growth of chemical industries in Japan. 

But the question of food supply is not at 
the moment acute for Javan, the acquisition 
of Korea and Formosa having helped to solve, 
at least for the time, her rice problem. If, at 
some future date, the need of this commodity 
becomes urgent for the Japanese Empire, Man- 
churia may be able to provide an additional 
source of supply. But in that case a large 
amount of capital would have to be spent in 
the development of a sufficient irrigation 


system. 
++ + 


Heavy industries. 

Larger still, it seems, will be the amount 
of capital necessary for the creation of Jap- 
anese heavy industries, if these are destined 
to become independent of foreign countries, 
as @ result of the utilization of the resources 
of Manchuria, Japan seeks above all to de- 
velo 
production of those raw materials which are 
indispensable to her national defense. Man- 
churia can supply her with coal, oil, and iron. 

The economic advantages however, of such 
supplies are uncertain. For coal, only a com- 
paratively small part of the production is 
utilized in Japan; oil is extracted from shale 


appear that iron is definitely produced at a 
|loss. But economic considerations are not 
the only ones which influence the Japanese 
Government. The resources of Manchuria are 
intended to assist the development of an in- 
dependent metallurgic system. 

In any case Japan must seek abroad a 
great part of her coke and certain nonsilice- 
Ous ores. The Three Eastern Provinces may 
ensure greater security in the supplies of cer- 
tain products which are indispensable for her 
} national defense but heavy financial sacrifices 
|may be involved in obtaining them. The 
strategic interests of Japan in Manchuria in- 
volved in this question haye been mentioned 
elsewhere. Further, Manchuria is not likely 
to supply Japan with those raw materials 
which she needs most for her textile indus- 


tries. 
++ + 


Manchuria as a market for Japanese-products. 

The Three Northeastern Provinces provide 
a@ regular market for Japanese manufactured 
goods; and the importance of this market may 
even increase with their growth in prosperity. 
But Osaka in the past has always depended 
more on Shanghai than on Dairen. The 
Manchurian market may perhaps offer mofe 


security, but it is more restricted than the 
Chinese market. 

The idea of “Economic Blocs” has pene- 
trated to Japan from the West. The pos- 


sibility of such a bloc comprising the Jap- 
anese Empire and Manchuria is often found 
in the writings of Japanese statesmen, pro- 
fessors and journalists. In an article written 





shortly. before he took office, the present 
Minister of Commerce and Indystry pointed 
to the formation in the world of such 
economic blocs, American, Soviet, European 
and British, and stated that Japan. should 
also create with Manchuria such a bloc. 
There is nothing at present to show that 
such a system is practicable. Some voices, 
have recently been raised in Japan to warn 
their compatriots against dangerous illusions. 
Japan depends for the bulk of her commerce 
far less on Manchuria than she does on the 
United States, China proper and British India. 
Manchuria may become in the future a 
great assistance to an overpopulated Japan 
| but it is as dangerous not to discern the 
| limitations of its possibilities as it is to under- 

| estimate their value. 
+ + + 


China’s economic relations with Manchuria. 
When studying the economic relations of 
the rest of China with her Three Eastern 
Provinces, it will be apparent that, contrary 
to what, we have seen in the case of Japan, 
her chief earlier contribution to their devel- 
opment consisted in the sending of seasonal 
eet and permanent settlers to whom the 


reat agricultural development of the country 
S due. 
! ore recently, however, particularly in the 
last decade, her participation in railway con- 
| struction and in the development of mineral 


ress, 
quately shown due to lack of data. 
whole it may be said that the principal ties | 


|'Three Provinces such commerce 


in the Three Eastern Provinces the | 


only in very limited quantities; while it would | of Manchuria, China proper occupying the 


| mal 


the extent of which can not be ade- 


On the 





between Manchuria and the rest of China are 
racial and social rather than economic, | 

It has been recalled in Chapter II that the | 
present population of Manchuria is, in the 
main, drawn from recent immigrations. The 
spontaneous character of these immigrations 
show clearly how they have fulfilled a real 


need. They have been a consequent of farm- 
ine, although they were encouraged to some 


extent by both the Japanese and Chinese. 
The Japanese have for a number of years 
recruited Chinese labor for the Fushun mines, | 
for the Dairen harbor works and for the con- 
struction of railway lines. But the number of 
Chinese thus recruited has always been very 
limited and this recruitment ceased in 1927, 
when it appeared that the local supplies of 
labor were sufficient. | 
The provincial authorities in Manchuria 
have also on several occasions assisted the 
settlement of Chinese eer ape. although 
in practice these activities of the authorities | 
of the Three Eastern Provinces have only had 
@ limited influence on immigration, The au- 
thorities in North China, and the charitable 
societies have also in certain periods endeav- 
ored to encourage the settlement of families 
in Manchuria. 
The principal assistance received by the 
immigrants has been the reduced rates of- 
fered by the South’ Manchuria Railway, the | 
Chinese lines, and the Chinese Eastern Rail- | 
way These encouragements given tq@ new- | 
comers showed that at least until the end of 
1931, the South Manchuria Railway, the Man- 
churian provincial authorities and the Chi- 
nese government regarded this exodus with 
favor; all of them profited by the peopling of 
the Three Eastern Provinces, although their 
interests in the movement were not always 
identical. 

+++ 


Emigrants, once settled in Manchuria, 
maintain their relations with their province 
of origin in China proper. This is best 
shown by @ study of the remittances that 
the emigrants sent back to their famililes in 
the villages of their birth. It is impossible 
to estimate the total of these remittances, | 
which are effected through banks, through 
the post and through money taken back by 
returning emigrants. It is believed that $20,- | 
000,000 are so taken annually into Shantung 
and Hopei, while the post office statistics 
showed in 1928 that the Provinces of Liaoning | 
and Kirin remitted to the Province of 
Shantung by money orders a sum equal to 
the amount remitted to that Province by all 
the other Provinces in China. 

There is no doubt that these remittances 
form an important economic link between 
Manchuria and China proper. They are the 
index of the contact maintained between the 
emigrants and their families in the provinces 
of their origin. This contact is all the easier 
because conditions on either side of the Great | 
Wall do not greatly differ. The produce of | 
the soil is in the main the same and the 
agricultural methods identical. 

The most pronounced variations between 
agricultural conditions in Manchuria and in 
Shantung are caused by differences of cli- 
mate, vasying density of population and differ- 
ent states of economic development. These 
factors do not prevent the agriculture of the 
Three Eastern ‘ovinces from tending to re- 
semble more and more the agricultural con- 
ditions in Shargung. In Liaoning, a long 
settled territorys rural conditions resemble 
more closely those in Shantung than do those 
in Hetlungkiang, a territory more recently 
opened up. 

+~+ + 


The organization of direct trade with the 
agriculturalists in Manchuria resembles also 
the conditions in China proper. 


is in the 
hands of Chinese, who alone buy directly 
from the farmers. Similarly in the Three 
Provinces as in China proper, credit performs 
an important function in such local trade. 
One can even say that the resemblance in 
commercial organization in Manchuria and 
China proper is found not only in local 
countryside trade but also in trade in the 
towns, 

In fact, the social and economic Chinese 
organization in Manchuria is a transplated 
society which has kept the customs, dialect 
and ectivities of its home. only changes 
necessary are those required to meet the con- 
ditions of a lang more vast. less inhabited 
and more open to outside influences. 

The question arises. whether this mass 
migration has been merely an episode or 
whether it will continue in the future. When 
account is taken of the areas in South Man- 


chiang Valleys, it 
purely agricultural point of view, Manchuria 
can still absorb numerous colonists. 
ing to one of the best experts on the staff 
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churia and certain valleys in the south and | 
east, such as the Sungari, Liao and Mutan- | 
is clear that from the| 


Accord- | 





of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the popula- 
figure of 75,000,000 


Manchuria. Economic conditions 


uncertain. 


introduced into Manchuria, especially 


certain limitations. 
and technical factors may to some extent 


Provinces. 
~ + + 


Manchuria. 
in the first six months of the year 1931, di- 


gration. 
effect of an unavoidable local crisis. 

Once this economic crisis is over and ord 
has been reestablished, Manchuria may on 
more serve as an outlet for the population 
of China proper. The Chinese are the people 
best adapted for the colonization of Man- 
churia. An artificial restriction of this mi- 
ration by arbitrary political measures would 


Oe prejudicial to the interests of Manchuria 
| 


would be to the interests of Shantung 
and Hopei. 

The ties between Manchuria and the rest 
of China remain chiefly racial and social. 
At the same time economic ties are continu- 
ously, becoming stronger, which is shown by 
the growing commercial relations between 
Manchuria and the rest of China. 


mains the best customer and chief supplier 


second place. 

The chief imports from Manchuria into the 
rest of China are the soya bean end its de- 
rivatives, coal and small amounts of ground- 
nuts, raw silk, miscellaneous cereals and a 
zoey Manteo amount of iron, maize, wool and 

mber. 


| Preparations, silken and other textiles, tea, 
covenia and seeds, raw cotton, paper and wheat 
our. 

Corsequently, China proper relies on Man- 
churia for certain foodstuffs, most important 
|Of which is the soya bean and its derivatives, 
but her imports of materials with the excep- 
| tion of coal and her imports of timber, ani- 


facturing purposes have 
slight. 

Furthermore, China proper is able to use 
}only a portion of Manchuria's favorable bal- 
ance to offset its own unfavorable balance. 


in the past been 


political affiliations as such, as is 
thought, but chiefly because the Manchurian 
post offices and customs have been highly 
profitable institutions and because of the 
substantial remittances of Chinese settlers to 
their families in Shanghai and Hopei, 
+ + 

Comments. 

The resources of Manchuria are great, and 
as yet not fully ascertained. For their de- 
velopment they require population, capital, 
technical skill, organization and internal se- 
curity. The population is almost entirely sup- 

lied by China. Large numbers of the ex- 
sting population were born in provinces of 
North China, where their family ties are still 
very close. 

Capital, technical skill and organisation 
have hitherto chiefly been provided by Japan 
in South Manchuria and by Russia north of 
Changchun. 
much smaller degree have interests through- 
out the Three Provinces but principally in 
the large ¢ities. . 

Their representatives have exercised a con- 
ciliatory influence in the recent years of po- 
litical tension, and will continue to do 50, 
provided that Japan, as the dominating eco- 
nomic power, does not attempt to monopolize 
the field. The all-important problem at the 
present time is the establishment of an ad- 
ministration acceptable to the population 
and capable of supplying the 
wamal , the maintenance of law and order. 

° 
or reap any benefit from an. attempt to con- 
trol it without the good 
hearted cooperation of the Chinese masses 


ing the soil, and supplying the 
ractica,.y every enterprise in the country. 
either will China ever be free from anxiety 


cease to afford a battle ground for the con- 
flicting ambitions of neighboring powers. 





, and forestry resources and in industry, trade 


and banking, has also shown a marked prog- | 


the economic interests of Japan in this 


tion of Manchuria could reach in 40 years a| 


But economic conditions may in the future | Amelioration 
limit the rapid growth of the population of | 
in fact} 
alone render the future of soya bean farming | 

On the other hand, crops recently | 
| rice | Journal of 
| farming, may develop there. The hopes which | 

some Japanese have placed in the develop- | 
ment of cotton growing seem to be subject to | 


limit the entry of newcomers into the Three | 


Manufactures, Idaho, 15th Census of U. 
minished the importance of the seasonal mi- | 
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ritory as for Japan to recognize the unale 
terably Chinese character of its population, 
Maintenance of the Open Door. 

Parallel to an understanding of this kind 
and in order to allow all interested powers 
to cooperate in the development of Manchuria 
it seems essential that the principle of the 
open door should be maintained, not only 
from the legal point of view but also in the 
actual practice of trade, industry and banking. 

Among foreign business men in Manchuria 
other than Japanece there is a fear that Jap- 
anese business concerns will try to reap bene- 
ft from the present politica! position by other 
means than those of free competition. If 
this fear came to be justified, foreign inter- 
ests would be discouraged and the population 


}of Manchuria might be the first to suffer. 


The maintenance of a real open door mani- 
fested by free competition in the field of trade, 
investment, and finance, would be in the in- 
terest of both Japan and China.* 





*In this connection it is necessary to men- 
tion the extraordinary extent to which goods 


}are being smuggled inte Manchuria, 
oreign power could develop Manchuria | & Be a, especially 


over the Korean border and through Dairen. 
Not only is this practice detrimental to the 
customs revenue but it disorganizes trade, 
and rightly or wrongly gives rise to the belief 
that the power which has virtual control over 
the Customs Administration might discrimi- 
nate against the trade of other powers. 


(Chapter IX of the report, entitled 
“Principles and Conditions of Settle- 
ment,” will be printed in full text in 
the issue of Nov. 7.) 
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Plan to Regulate | 
California Truck | 


Traffic Offered 





State Railroad Commission | 
Proposes Licensing and 
Taxation of Service on 
Showing of Convenience | 





Sacramento, Cailf., Nov. 3. | 
Recommendations intended to stabilize | 


“ itions” in the trans- | 
present chaotic conditio: jered by a theft policy issued by the in- 


portation industry in California were made | gurance company. The car was stolen and 


by the State Railroad Commission in 4 | two days later was found by Mr. Kirby. 


report recently issued, following an in-| 
vestigation initiated by the Commission | 
last December. 

It was recommended that contract haul- 


ers using the public highways should be| py the insurer under protest and suit was|_ 4: 


required to obtain certificates of conven- | 
ience and necessity, and that all truck | 
operators, including those owned by ship- 
pers, should be taxed in the same way and 
to the same extent. 


Confiscation of Equipment 


Confiscation and sale of equipment his possession and that when he did so, he 


found to be in illegal use was proposed, 
together with another amendment to the 


law making compulsory the revocation of |or any other reasonable storage fee, it Q. 


license plates in cases where certificates 
of convenience and necessity have been 
revoked. 

The Commission suggested that if its 
recommendations will not accomplish the 
result sought, the Legislature should con- 
sider “the seemingly drastic step” of pro-) 
hibiting private carriers for hire from op-| 
eating on the public highways. 

The report declared that the truck has a | 
vital and necessary place in the trans-| 
portation system of the State, and asserted 
that the trouble does not lie with truck) 
transportation, but rather with the abuse | 
of that form of transportation by the wild- 
cat operators. ; 


“The truck is here to stay,” said the re- 
port. “It plays an increasingly important | 
part in the transporation field. It is so) 
new that its functions and limitations! 
are not yet thoroughly determined. It, 
has the right to make its own place sub-| 
ject to regulation. The transportation | 
system is in a constant stage of evolu- 
tion, and the public is entitled to the 
most efficient means of transportation as 
they are developed.” 

Problem of Uncertified Operator 


“The crux of the whole situation,” the 
Commission said, “is the unregulated or 
uncertificated operator. While the ship- 
per-owned carrier and the genuine con- 
tract carrier are in part responsible, the 
main culprit is the ‘wildcat’ operator who 
holds out his service to the public but 
denies it, using alleged contracts and other | 
pretexts for a defense. If ‘wildcat’ opera- 
tors can be curbed, a large part of the 
transportation problem can be solved.” 


The report discussed taxation among 
various classes of carriers, together with | 
the heavy losses to the State resulting | 
from th2 diversion of freight from regu- | 
lated to wildcat operators. In part the| 
report had the following to say on this| 
sudject: | 

“As now imposed, there is much evidence | 
that taxation creates an inequality be- 
tween regulated and unregulated carriers 
on land to the advantage of the latter. | 
In fairness, all truck operators on public 
highways including the shipper-owned 
truck shuuld be taxed as nearly as pos- 
sible in the same way and to the same 
extent. There should be a tax levied upon 
all alike for governmental purposes and 
a charge upon all alike for the use and 
maintenance of the highways.” 

Value of State Regulation 


As to the whole matter of regulation 
and its importance to the State as a whole, 
the report concluded with the following 
statement: 

“Regulation by the State is for the pro- 
tection and welfare of the public and only 
incidentally for the protection of the regu- 
lated business. It had its inception in 
the need of protecting the public against 
the oppression and exactions of monopoly | 
and is applied particularly in those cases | 
where monopoly is clothed with a public | 
interest. 

“This power of the State is also involved 
where a business is clothed with a public 
interest, even though it is not strictly a 
monopoly but by reason of position has 
an advantage of bargaining power over | 
the public. It would be difficult today to} 
cite a case of transportation agency which 
is a monopoly or which has any advantage 
over the public in bargaining power. 
Hardly any business is more intensely com- 
petitive than transportation, but this very 
change in its position has perhaps brought 
more vividly to view the public interest 
with which it is clothed. Because of this 
public interest, regulation by the State 
is necessary. 

“When transportation was a monopoly 
discrimination between persons and places, 
excessive rebates, inadequate service and 
other abuses were corrected by State and 
Federal rgulation, but that regulation was | 
over all transportation agencies. The ad-| 
vent of new transportation, and the shift- 
ing of transporation from the rail and! 
the water to the truck and the highway 
have brought about changed conditions 
which the law does not adequately cover. 
The very evils which regulation is in- 
tended to correct have returned in even} 
more vicious form under a condition of 
the law where some of the transportation 
agencies are rigidly regulated, some are or 
may be partly regulated and some are 
not regulated at all. 


Demand of Public Interest 


“The public interest demands that regu- 
lation be extended alike over all or that it 
be withdrawn from all and the law of 
the jungle be given full and equal play.” 

As an alternative to the measure rec- 
ommended by the Commission, the report 
made the following statement: 

“If it is believed that the foregoing 
recommendations will not accomplish the 
result sought and there seems no other 
way to provide for the protection of busi- 
ness, adequate public service and proper 
enforcement of the law, then the Legisla- 
ture should give serious consideration to a 
more comprehensive method of bringing 
order out of our transportation chaos. 

“If commercial and shipping interests 
are to be stabilized, then definite rates and | 
permanent transportation facilities must | 
be open on an equality to the public. If 
proper and adequate transportation facili- 
ties are to be provided, transportation 
companies must be protected in their 
service to the public. 

“The operation of the unregulated car- 
rier on the highway is the basic trouble 
in the problem before us. An adequate 
and sure way to accomplish these ends 
may be to take the seemingly drastic step 
of prohibiting private carriers for hire 
from operating on the public highways. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


| Storing it until claimed by the owner, but 


|reward, the State Court of Appeals has 


| over until he received a reward of $50 plus | . 


| ward. A judgment against the insurance 





Storage Fee Upheld 


In Stolen Car Case. 
Alabama Court, However, De- 
nies Reward Payment Sought 
rom Insurer 


‘Testimony at I nquiry 


Montgomery, Ala., Nov. 3. | 
When the finder of a stolen automobile | 


in Alabama voluntarily takes possession | 


of it, he is entitled to compensation for| described in testimony Sept. 27 by Harry 


. of his testimony follow: 
can not in addition demand payment of a . 
By Mr. Healy: . 
just held in the case of Automobile In- Q. How many operating companies comprise 

. the Pennsylvania Electric Corporatien group? 
surance Co. v. Kirby. lA. Seven. , 4 or 

The automobile in question was cov-| @. Name them. 

A. Associated Maryland Electric Power Cor- 
poration; Clarion River Power Co.; Erie Light- 
— Co.; 
|sylvania Electric Co.; West Virginia Light, 
| Heat & Power Co.; Youghiogheny Hydro-Elec- 

tric Corporation. 

Q. How many of these companies send or 
energy across State lines? 





Eventually the insurance company lo- 
cated the car in his possession and re-| 
quested its return. He refused to turn it [receive electric 


. Five. 
: aad Q. Please name the companies that op- 
This amount was paid | erate in interstate commerce. 
Associated Maryland Electric Power Cor- 
poration; Pennsylvania Electric Co.; New 
Matamoras Electric Co.; West Virginia Light, 
Heat & Power Co.; Youghiogheny Hydro-Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

Q. The Clarion River Power Company was a 
Federal licensee under the Federal Water Power 


$4.50 for storage. 
brought to recover the $50 paid as a re- 


company in the trial court was appealed. 
Reversing the, judgment, the Court of 


| Appeals held that Mr. Kirby was under| Act. Where are the main generating plants 
|no obligation to take the stolen car into . operating companies of this group 


A. Mostly in the western part of the State 


;became a depository for hire. He was| of Pennsylvania. 


entit i Q. Is this group a part of the Associated 
titled to the amount claimed for storage Gas & Electric Co. system? A. Yes, sir. 

In what States do companies of the 
Pennsylvania group generate energy? 


was ruled, but he was n i 
, ot entitled to a A. in Pennsylvania, Maryland and West 





Commission’s investigation into power and gas utilities. 





Operations of Utilities Groups 
| In Eastern States Are Outlined ea as the prior year, the Penn- 


Relates to Subsidiaries 


Of Associated Gas & Electric 





| ERVICE of operating companies comprising the Pennsylvania Electric Corpora- 
tion group, part of the Associated Gas and Electric Company system, was 


H. Carter, examiner, at the Federal Trade 
Excerpts from transcript 





oe 
;quantity available for distribution and to the 


total quantity generated by the group? 


A. It amounted to 3.60 per cent of the net 
total available for distribution and to 3.56 per 
cent of the total quantity generated. 


Q. What proportion of this interstate move- 


New Matamoras Electric Co.; Penn- | ment was with companies in the group during | 


| these two years? 


| A. It was. 97.30 per cent in 1929 and 97.24 
per cent in 1930. 

Q. Is this information shown in tabular 
form in your report? A. Yes. 

Q. How many State boundaries were crossed 
jin the movement of energy interstate by group 
companies in 1929 and 1930? A. Four in 1929 
and three in 1930. 


| @Q. Over which boundary was the largest 
| movement transmitted? 

| A. Over the Maryland-Pennsylvania bound- 
ary. This amounted to 30,598,300 kilowatt- 
|hours, or 96.94 per cent of the total in 1929, 
and to 15,068,464 kilowatt-hours, or 96.05 per 
|cent of the total in 1930. 
| this energy flowed from Maryland to Penn- 
| sylvania. 

| @Q. Which two companies in the group in 
1/1929 led with respect to the movement of 
energy across State lines? 

| A. The Pennsylvania Electric Co. led in this 
respect, with a movement of 31,446,938 kilo- 


The major part of | 
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| 
| total available for distribution and to 9.61 
per cent of the total disposed of. 


;. @. In 1930 what was the condition as to 
the largest interstate movements by individual 


sylvania Electric Co. being first with an energy 
movement amounting to 15,501,006 kilowatt 
hours and the Youghiogheny Hydro-Electric | 
; Co. following with 14,697,000 kilowatt hours. 
|. Q@. What other companies participated in 
the total movement? 

A. The Associated Maryland Electric Power 
Corporation, New Matamoras Electric Co., and 
the West Virginia Light, Heat & Power Co. 
ee Were any transactions by these com- | 

| panies important as compared with the Penn- | 
| Sylvania Electric Co. and the Youghiogheny 
Hydro-Electric Co? A. No, sir; not in any 
instance. | 

Q. What proportion of the total available 
for distribution by these companies and their 
| total disposed of was the total interstate 
——— a. ee 
| . e total interstate movement in 1 | 
; Of 15,688,506 kilowatt hours was 4.20 per oun 
Seon pond 7 tae i distribution and | 
| 5.18 per cent o e total qua y y | 
betta quantity of energy 
1 


i | 


Excerpts from transcript of testimony | 
| Sept. 27 by O. C. Van Zandt, examiner 
| follow: "| 


| 

Q. When and where was the Pennsylvy: 
| Electric Corporation incorporated? a 
| - Pennsylvania Electric Corporation was 
| organized by Associated Gas & Electric Sys- 
jtem interests under the laws of the State 
of Delaware on March 24, 1926. 
| Q. Who were the original incorporators of 
the company? 

A. E. E. Craig, A. L. Raughley and M. 8. 
en 

. The company was incorporated with 
authorized capital stock of haw many shares? 

One thousand of common stock of no 

par value. 

Q. The original incorporators subscribed to 
; the common stock to what extent? 
| A. E. M. Craig subscribed for four shares, | 
| A. L. Raughley three shares, and M. 8. Cook 
; three shares. | 

Q. Were these original shares of common 
ico poor to the incorporators named? A. 

es, sir, 


jsylvania licenses if 







INSURANCE 


On Truck Licensing 





New Jersey Vehicles May Be 
Required to Register, Rev- 
venue Secretary States 





Harrisburg, Pa., Nov. 3. 

The operators of New Jersey trucks of | 
all classes will be required to secure Penn- 
they are operated 
within this State, if the New Jersey au- 
thorities persist in their present attitude, 
according to announcement by the Secre- 
tary of Revenue, Leon D. Metzger. 

(A statement of New Jersey’s position | 
was printed in the issue of Nov. 2.) 

Mr. Metzger stated that he had received 
a telegram from Harold G. Hoffman, New| 
Jersey Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
announcing the withdrawal of reciprocal | 
privileges from all classes of Pennsylvania 
commercial trucks. 

“If the present attitude of New Jersey | 
is persisted in,” Mr. Metzger said, “it | 
leaves Pennsylvania with no alternative | 
but to hold up all New Jersey commercial | 
vehicles coming into Pennsylvania and| 
require them to take out Pennsylvania | 
registration. New Jersey operators of com- | 
mercial vehicles will be required to secure | 
Pennsylvania operators’ licenses.” 


of directors held? A. On March 26, 1926. 

Q. Did the directors named thereupon re- 
Sign? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who became the directors then? A. H. 
C. Hopson. J. M. Daly and M. C. O'Keefe. | 

Q. Were the same officers elected by the new 
board of directors? A. Yes, sir. 


SUPERVISION 








‘Pennsylvania to Act Two Applicants 


Ask for Rights 
In Niagara River 





Power Company and City of 
Lockport Present Their 
Claims to Diverted Water 
At Federal Hearing 





Conflicting applications by the Niagara 
Falls Power Company and the City of 


| Lockport, N. Y., for the use of 275 cubic 


feet per second of ‘water to be diverted 
from the Niagara River for power de- 
velopment were presented to the Federal 
Power Commission by counsel at a hear- 
ing Nov. 3. 

On behalf of the company, which holds 
a license for the 20,000 c. f. s. of the re- 
maining water, and has been using this 
additional amount under a temporary per- 
mit which has expired, its counsel, Ran- 
dall J. Le Boeuf, asked for an extension 
of another 12 months. 


Doubts Authority of City 


It was contended by Mr. Le Boeuf that 
the City of Lockport is without legal au- 


| thority to apply for or receive a license 


for the utilization of water of the river 
for power purposes between New York 
State Barge Canal and Eighteen Mile 


reward “for which he rendered no valu- 
able consideration.” 





Affairs of Insurer 


Will Be Liquidated 


Permanent Receiver to Be 
Named for Great National 
Insurance Co. 





Justice Joseph W. Cox of the District 
of Columbia Supreme Court announced 
Nov. 2 that he will appoint a permanent 
receiver to liquidate and wind up the af- 
fairs of the Great National Insurance Co. 
of Washington, D. C. 


This company had been merged in 1931 
with the National Fidelity Fire Insur- 


ance Co. of Baltimore, Md., and its offices | generated in 1929? 
that | 


were transferred to Batlimore 
time. 
ark, N. J. 


at 


In December, 1931, temporary receivers 


were appointed for the Great National 
in the District of Columbia because of an 
alleged impairment of assets. 
also were appointed in Maryland and New 
Jersey. 

The decision of Justice Cox to appoint 


a permanent receiver came at the con-| 


clusion of hearings on a bill filed against 


|the company by Joseph A. Burkart, its 


former president. 


During the course of the hearing testi- 
mony was presented that assets of the 
company had been converted into se- 
curities of doubtful value. 


Later they were removed to New- 


Receivers 


Herbert L. 


Virginia. 
+++ 


Can you name the States in which 
companies of this group procure and dispose 
|of electric energy? 
lo ae Energy is procured by the group in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryiand, West Virginia and New 
York, and disposed of in Maryland, New York, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

Q. How much energy was generated and how 
much energy was procured by the Pennsyl- 
vania group of operating companies during 
1929? 

A. The group generated 445,136,247 kilowatt- 
hours and procured from various sources 169,- 
303,368 kilowatt-hours, making a gross total 
of 614,439,615 kilowatt-hours available for dis- 
tribution. 

Q. Was some of this energy procured from 
affiliated companies? A. Yes. 

Q. How much? A, 123,182,955 kilowatt-hours. 

Q. In making the computations that appear 
in your report how did you handle the en- 
ergy or how did you treat the energy pro- 
cured from affiliated companies? 

A. It was deducted from the gross amount 
available for distribution in order to arrive 
lat the net total of 491,256,660 kilowatt-hours 
| available for distribution. 

Q. These figures relate to 1929? A. Yes, sir. 
| Q. Did the amount of energy generated in 
1930 decrease as compared with the amount 


A. Yes; generation in 1930 was 428,425,718 

kilowatt-hours and the amount procured was 
| 117,484,680 kilowatt-hours, making a gross to- 
tal available of 545,910,396 kilowatt-hours. 
| @. Was any energy obtained from affillated 
| companies duzing this year? A. Yes; 110,329,- 
| kilowatt-hours. 
” After making the necessary adjustment 
|for the energy obtained from affiliated com- 
panies, what was the net total available for 
disposition? A. 435,581,348 kilowatt-hours. 

Q@. In what States do companies in this 
group generate their highest proportion of 
electric energy as compared to the total gen- 
erated by all companies in such State? 

A. Group companies in the State of Penn- 
sylvania generated 410,079,573 kilowatt-hours 
or 5.25 per cent of the total quantity of 7,809,- 
243,482 kilowatt-hours generated by all com- 
panies in this State. 

+++ 

Q. By “all companies,” of course, you mean 
companies of all groups? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And all States? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did group generation in 


Pennsy)vania 


§ r decrease during 1930? 
aero een te Se ar te | ee ration increased to 412,172,772 


District, testified that he had asked for! xijswott-hours, 


restitution from persons in Baltimore who, 
it was alleged, had been responsible for 


|the switching of assets but his demand 


had not been complied with. 





‘New Mexico Benefit Groups 


Subject to Warranty Rule 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Nov. 3. 

Because fraternal benefit 
regulated under a separate law in New 
Mexico and are not subject to the general 


| insurance laws, fraternal insurance in the 


State is subject to the general rule that 
a false warranty in an application as to 
health or physical condition, although in- 
nocently made, will defeat recovery, par- 
ticularly if material to the risk. This was 
the holding of the New Mexico Supreme 
Court in the recently decided case of Vigil 
vy. American Insurance Union, 


the privately owned and operated truck 

and the certificated common carriers.” 
A statement was issued by the Com- 

mission summarizing the report and in- 


cluding the majo: recommendations. The | 


section containing the recommendations 
follows in full text: 

1. All transportation companies, whether 
on land or water, or whether operating 
as common carriers or contract haulers, 
should be required to obtain certificates 
of public convenience and necessity from 
the Railroad Commission. The only ex- 


|ception reccommended is that where con- 


tract haulers confine their operations to 
within a radius of 30 miles beyond the 
corporate limits of any city or village or 
shipping point, and provided that the op- 
eration is not between cities, villages, or 
shipping points. Distinguishing plates 
should be provided to show the character 
of the operation, whether that of a com- 
mon carrier, contract carrier, or a shipper- 
owned truck. No plates should be issued 
before a certificate of public convenience 
and necessity has been granted. 

2. Before issuing certificates of public 
convenience and necessity there should be 
a showing made of the necessity of the 


operation, the financial responsibility of, 


the applicant, and that the rates charged 
in the case of contract haulers are not 
less than reasonable rates for the service 
rendered. 

3. Means for the enforcement of the law 
to be provided within the Railroad Com- 
mission with its cost “defrayed by a charge 
upon the industry rather than a tax upon 
the public.” 

Coordination of State Agencies 

4. There-should be better coordination 
of the activities of State agencies dealing 
with transportaion and particularly be- 
tween the State Railroad Commission, the 
certificating body; the State Board of 
Equalization, the taxing body; the Division 
of Motor Vehicles, in charge of registra- 
tion; the California Highway Patrol, in 
charge of traffic law enforcement; and the 
Division of Markets, dealing with the reg- 
ulation of peddler trucks handling agri- 
cultural products, 

5. The present law should be amended 
to permit (a) the seizure, confiscation and 
sale of equipment found to be in illegal 
use, and (b) making the revocation of li- 
cense plates compulsory in cases where 
certificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity have been revoked. 

The recommendation requiring certifi- 
cates of public convenience and necessity 
in the case of contract haulers recognizes 
the fact that the constitutionality of such 
legislation has been questioned, and is now 
before the United States Supreme Court 
for decision, but calls attention to the 


fact that under the Consitution of Califor- 


This would leave the publicly built and/nia all transportation companies are de- 
owned highways open to the pleasure cars, clared to be common carriers. 


societies are| West 


r ene 
sttcies The ratio, however, decreased 
|to 5.23 per cent. 
|* Q. How coes the total group generation in 
| Pennsylvania compare with the total group 
generation in the three States in the years 
1920 and i930? 

A. It is 92.42 per cent in 1929 and 96.56 per 
cent in 1920 

Q. How does the total group generation in 
these three States compare with the total 
United States generation in 1929 and 1930? 

A. It is 0.46 per cent in 1929 and 0.44 per 
cent in 19230. 

Q. You have just stated that group com- 
panies disposed of energy in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Maryland and Ohio. Can 
you give the total amount disposed of in 
| these States? 
| A. There was 536,408 mas kilowatt-hours dis- 
osed of in these four States. 
| P*Q. What year was that? A. That is 1929. 
| @. In thet year how much energy was trans- 
ferred to affiliated companies for resale? A. 
123,182,955 kilowatt hours. 

Q. After deducting this amount from the 
gross total disposed of what was the net 
quantity of energy disposed of? 

A. 413,225,589 kilowatt-hours, or 84.11 per 
cent of the net total available for distribu- 
tion 

-~+- + 

Q. What per cent of the net total avail- 
able was used by companies. exclusive of rail- 
| way operation and what was the per cent 
lost and unaccounted for? 
| “A. There was diverted for company uses 
0.29 per cent and 15.60 per cent was lost and 
unaccounted for 

Q. What was the gross total quantity of 
lenergy disposed of by the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Corporation group during 1930? A. 468,- 
213,272 kilowatt-hours, 

Q. In that year how much energy was trans- 
ferred to affiliated companies of this group 
for resale? A. 110,329,050 kilowatt-hours. 

Q. How did the net total disposed of com- 
pare with the total quantity available for 
disposition? 

rq It is 82.16 per cent of the total quan- 
tity available for disposition 

Q. What percentage of the net total quan- 
tity of energy available for disposition was 
reported as lost and unaccounted for? A. 
17.48 per cent. 

ow do quantities disposed of by group 
companies in Pennsylvania compare with en- 
ergy disposed of by all companies in this 

State? A. It is 4.49 per cent of such energy. 

Q. What per cent of the total quantity dis- 
posed of and consumed by the purchasin 

ublic in the United States, was disposed o 

the Pennsylvania group? 
| /* Group companies disposed of 0.42 per 
cent of the energy disposed of in the entire 
country. 

Q. In which States, among those where 
group operations were cerried on, was the 
largest amount of energy disposed of? 

A. In Pennsylvania, where 340,276,350 kilo- 
watt-hours, or 98.95 per cent of the total, was 
disposed of. 

-~+ + 

some figures on interstate 
What was the inter- 
in kilowatt-hours 
Electric 


Q. Now we get 
movement of energy. 
state movement Of energy 
by companies in the Pennsylvania 
Company group during 1929? 

A. It amounted to 6.375.418 kilowatt-hours, 

. Is this the net total? 
? Included in this figure are 30,711,- 


A. No. ; 
420 kilowatt-hours reported by both sending 
and receiving companies, which leaves & net 
total interstate movement amounting to 31,- 


562,058 kilowatt-hours ; 

Q. What amount of this movement was with 
nonaffillated companies? A. 850,638 kilowatt- 
hours 

Q. How coes this net total interstate move- 
ment compare with the net total quantity 
available for distribution, the total quantity 
| generated, and the total interstate movement 








Q. Name them, please. 


Creek. 
A. President, H. C. Hopson; vice president, 


M. K. Doty, counsel for the City of Lock- 





| watt-hours. The Youghiogheny Hydro-Electric 
|Co. was next with 30,306,600 kilowatt-hours. 





Q. Thereupon they 


were transferre 
| individuals? o> ee 
















| . This was in 1929, was it? A. Yes, sir. | as J. M. Daly; vice president, also, R. N. Thomp- | 
| & How did the total interstate movement in ain tee tour tare OT Gee son; secretary and assistant treasurer, M. ©, | Port, asserted that the water can be util- 
|of energy compare. with the total available | in the amount of three shares, and L. Wilson | QMeefe; treasurer, G. M. Michel; assistant | ized at much greater advantage at Lock- 





| secretary, H. Wetherell, s ° i 
oer, ae oo assistant treas- | port than at Niagara. He said there was 


Q, Were all of the newly elected officers con- |No objection to the company’s using the 
{Continued on Page 6, Column 4.1 | [Continued on Page 6, Column 7.] 


for distribution and total disposed of by the/ three shares. 





; companies engaged in interstate business? Q. Were those men elected the first direc- 
| A. The total interstate movement of 31,-/| tors of the Company? A. They were. 
| 562,058 amounted to 7.86 per cent of the Q. When was the first meeting of the board 
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Chas Blending j 













































































might explain it Lhés 


colors. They blend and cross-blend 
these tobaccos until they get the 
special tone they want—in other 
words, the Chesterfield flavor. 

“And just as each color you use 
acts on the others to change and 
enrich them, so each Chesterfield 
tobacco partakes of the fine qualities 
of every other. 

“You ‘weld’ different kinds to get 


WAY» 


*Let’s say you’re painting clouds. 
You’ve got your primary colors here 
on the palette. But you haven't the 
clouds until you blend certain colors 
into the special tone you want. 

“This is very much what happens 
in making a good cigarette. And 
I gather that what Chesterfield 
means by Cross-Blending is what an 
artist does with colors. Their Do- 





in the United States? 

A. It amounts to 6.42 
total quantity available for distribution, 7.09 
per cent of the total generated, and 0.25 | od 
cent of the total interstate movement in the 
United States 
| @. Now, in! 1930 what was the net total in- 
terstate movement? 

A. It decreased more than one-half amount- 
ing to 15,688,506 kilowatt-hours. 

é. How did this compare to the net total 


er cent of the net 








Ohio Commission Postpones 
New Gas Rates in Columbus 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 3. 
The Public Utilities Commission has 
pestponed until Nov. 10 the effective date 
of increased gas rates recently authorized 
for the City of Columbus, and announced | 
that further continuances will be granted 
pending consideration by the Commission 
of petitions for rehearing filed by the 
city and by the Columbus Gas & Fuel Co. 
Both parties to the*case object to the 
Commission's finding of value and to the 
rates fixed by the order. 











a better kind. That’s Cross-Blend- 
ing!” 


Chesterf iel 


Cross Blended thats why theyre WILDER 
thats w they TASTE BETTER 


mestic and Turkish tobaccos—many 
varieties of each—are the primary 











© 1932, Liccett & 
Myess Tosacco Co. 
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Ohio Crew Law 


- Own Plane Abroad 


Not Applicable to | 


: e e ‘Business Trips by Air Gaining | 
Electric Freights With 


In Favor With Business 
Commission Lists Number of | 
Men Required for Inter- 
urban Trains; Road Files 
Appeal in Nebraska 





Representatives 





An American fast transport monoplane, 
named the “Spirit of Fun,” piloted by| 
Capt. James B. Dickson of Los Angeles, | 
with executives of an American motion 
picture company as passengers arrived in| 
|Shanghai on Oct. 22, making a record 
| flight from Hong Kong in five hours (981 | 
{miles), according to information just re- 
Columbus, Ohio, Noy. 3.| ceived by the Commerce Department. 


Systematic 


Americans Flying |Radio Is Declared | 


To Aid Reduction 
Of Auto Accidents 


Broadcasts ‘on 
Safety Driving Are Dis- 
cussed by Federal Com- 
missioner 





| 
| 
| 
The radio is now becoming an important 


The five-man full crew law of Ohio does | 
not apply to freight trains on electric in- 
terurban lines, according to a majority 
opinion of the Public Utilities Commission. | 

Commissioner John W. Bricker dis-| 
sented on the ground that the Commis- 
sion had requested an opinion from At-| 
torney General Gilbert Bettman as to} 
whether the law applied to interurban | 
lines, that the Attorney General had held 
it ‘did apply, and that the Commission | 
therefore is bound to follow the law as} 
laid down by him. 


| Sydney, 
| leisurely fashion. In spite of flying only 
jin the daytime and landing at points of 
interest this was also a record flight be- 
|tween the two points—a journey of 5,179 
| miles. 


ness trip through Asia to western Europe. 


| business men using their own planes have 
covered overseas territories for commercial | 
reasons. 
single engined plane made a tour of South 


The plane had previously flown from} : \ 

Australia, to Hong Kong in | factor in the reduction of automobile ace | 
;cidents and fatalities through systematic | 
| broadcasts on safety driving, Harold A. 


;Lafount, Commissioner of the Federal 
1 ) o ‘’ | Radio Commission, stated orally Nov. 3. | 
The plan is to continue this busi-| “The American Automobile Association, | 
| through its executive Vice president, | 
| Ernest N. Smith, reports to the Commis- 
| sion that broadcasting stations are utiliz- 

: . ing their facilities in the national move- 
The same pilot using the same| ment to reduce accidents on the streets 
jand highways. “Their response has been 


This is not the first time that American 


{America last year when they covered in a 


Size of Crews Prescribed few weeks an itinerary which by ordinary 


|most gratifying,’ Mr. Smith stated. 


The decision was made in the citations| means would have taken months. 
of the Lake Shore Electric Railway Co.,|South American trip the “Spirit of Fun” 
the Cincinnati & Lake Erie Railroad Co.,| averaged over 150 miles an hour. 


and the Ohio Public Service Co. to show} 


cause why they should not man all their|company flew several years ago from Cape 
switching and freight train operations) Town to London 


with full crews. 
issued on complaint of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. 

The majority opinion rendered by Chair- 
man E, J. Hopple and Commissioner 
Frank W. Geiger prescribes fiat switching 
operationg and freight trains shall be 
maintained jhenceforth on electric lines as | 
follows: Two cars or less, two men; trains | 
of three to seven cars, three men; trains 
of more than seven cars, four men. 





Appeal Filed in Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebr., Nov. 3. | 


From a finding and order of the Ne-| 
braska Railway Commission holding that 
a@ gasoline motor car must be operated | 
with a full train crew of four men, the) 
Chicago, & North Western Railroad has 
filed an appeal in the Supreme Court of | 
Nebraska. 

The finding of the Commission wis! 
made in the matter of four complaints | 
filed by J. F. Moredick, chairman of the| 
legislative committee of the Brotherhood | 
of Railroad Trainmen. The finding was} 
based upon an opinion of Attorney Gen- 
eral C. A. Sorensen holding that under 
the statute and rules of the railroad a’ 
gasoline motor is a “train.” The railroad | 
company alleged that the full crew law! 
does not apply to a gasoline motor used | 
' 1 railroads and therefore the law had: 
not been violated and that its three train- | 
men fully manned the motor. | 

The Commission has been served with, 
notice that the Missouri Pacific Railroad, | 
in a somewhat similar case, had obtained | 
a temporary restraining order from the 
United States District Court at Omaha, 
preventing the Commission, Attorney Gen- | 
eral, county sheriffs and police officers of | 
several counties from interfering with the | 
company’s train crew in question. 











Federal Finance Agency 
Asks Aid of City Leagues 


{Continued from Page 1.) | 
fore the engineering board are hopeless, 
indicating that it is not clearly understood 
just what the board can do and the types 
of loans that can be extended. | 

“On the other hand, we receive reports 
that some. prospective borrowers have | 
abandoned plans for applying, because | 

| 


they feel that their projects are too small 
to qualify or because a first reading of Cir- 
cuar No. 3 gives the impression that. the 
Corporation will require so formidable a 
mass of data as to make a loan transac- 
tion hopeless. 

“The State municipal leagues could help 
in two ways: First to assure municipalities 
that the Corporation is eager to be of 
financial assistance; second, to cooperate 
in every possible way with municipalities 
in determining whether or not a project 
at hand is eligible under the law and to 
help in the preparation of the applications 
and otherwise counsel with the prospective | 
borrower.” 


Increased Federal Funds | 


For Relief Are Foreseen 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


for relief loans to the States. I believe 
that is the best way, because it establishes 
responsibility for these funds. Respensi- | 
bility is essential in the distribution of | 
any relief funds provided by the Federal 
Government.” | 
_ Senator Couzens on July 11 introduced | 
a resolution (S. Res. 269) to inquire into | 
loan operations of the R. F.C. His resolu- | 
tion read: 1 

“That there is hereby created a select | 
committee of the Senate to be appointed 
by the Vice President, consisting of five 
Senators, not more than three of whom}! 
shal! be chosen from one political party, | 
which committee shall be authorized and 
directed to investigate the loans made by | 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
anc to ascertain any information or facts 
concerning such loans which the commit- 
tee deems advisable that 
should have. The committee shall make 
a report to the Senate at the first meet- 
ing of the Senate in January of 1933, and 
shal! also make such recommendations as 
the committee deems advisable.” 

Mr. Couzens announced he would call 
the cominittee shortly after the election. 





Retail Financing of Autos 
Decreased in September 


{Continued jrom Page 1.\ 
portion of the finance business than for- 
merly, with fewer instalment contracts 
held by dealers and bankers, and that it 
has done an improved business in the 
field of used machines. The following ad- 
idtional information was provided: 

The business of the finance companies 
is rather an important index of conditions 
in the automobile business, for a large 


proportion of cars are purchased on the | 
instalment plan. In 1930 it was estimated 


that retail financing amounted to from 47 


‘to 67 per cent of the new-car registrations. | 


The September figure on retail financing 
Was reported to the Bureau of*the Census 
by 320 organizations, and the total was 
More than $6,000,000 under the August 
volume of $45,068,741. 
chines were financed in September for 


an average of $349 per vehicle, compared | 


with 131,069 for $344 the month before. 


The amount of wholesale financing de- | 


clined from $22,104,084 in August to $18,- 
701.129 in the following month. 

Pinancing for the first thvee-ouarters 
of the year, at wholesale, was $285,255,- 


% 


* 


The citations had been|making sales and new business connec- 
tions en route. 
|aviator flew with his wife in a small low 
powered plane of his own design com- 
pletely around the world with the excep- 
tion of the long water hops, when steam- 
ships were used. Aside from the trip be- 
ing for pleasure, the American designer 
proved his product to be safe in the hands 
of comparatively inexperienced pilots.— 


Work Loan Granted | 


!and Indianapolis, 


the Senate | 


Only 111,286 ma-| 


On the | Advantage to Driver | 


In answer to a question as to whether 
; the equipment of a radio receiving set in 


An officer of a prominent foodstuffs 


i dents, Mr. Lafount said that there have 
in a chartered plane 


tion against them. On the contrary, he 
declared, a radio in an automobile when 
one takes a trip involving a long distance 
is a decided advantage to the driver, es- 
pecially if he is alone, and to the oc- 
cupants. 

Often the monotony of driving causes 
drowsiness anda second’s relaxation sub- 
jects him and those in the car to imme- 


Last year an amateur 


(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) | heen demonstrated that the radio tends 


trip more enjoyable. 
The communication of Mr. Smith from 


lows in full ‘text: 

Some time ago you very kindly called 
the attention of radio broadcasting sta- 
tions to their opportunity to render pub- 
lic service by utilizing their facilities in 
cooperation with the national efforts to 
reduce accidents on the streets and high- 


To New York Central 


Advance of $2,500,000 Is | 
Awarded Approval by Re- | 


an automobile has tended to cause acci- | 


ben no complaints brought to his atten- | 


diate peril, he stated, adding that it has| 


to keep a driver awake and make the! 


the American Automobile Association fol- | 





ways. Their response has been most 
gratifying. Numerous letters from our 
affiliated A. A. A. motor clubs in all parts 
A work loan of $2,500,000 to the New |Of the country indicate that the public 
York Central Railroad was granted by|S¢nerally is appreciative of the way in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation| Which radio stations are helping to pro- 
Nov. 3, the money to be used in the re-| Mote safety. 

pair and restoration of the company’s roll- 
ing stock. 


construction Agency 








Effect of Messages 


Action by the Corporation followed by ie there are, of course, many fac- 


one day the approval of the loan granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Corporation’s announcement fol- 
lows in full text: 


Work For 1,500 Men 
A loan of $2,500,000 to the New York 
Central Railroad, approved by the Recon-| station WSAR, at Fall River, Mass. 


struction Finance Corporation will pro- offers an excellent ex 1 : “ 
vide employment for approximately 1,500 | operation. ee ee 
men for a period of seven to eight months! ytes each T 
on the basis of a 40-hour work week. 


motor fatalities during the first six months 


|the automobile—there can be no doubt 
|but that the broadcasting of safety mes- 


encouraging careful driving. 


—v night to a safety pro- 
: m gram as a feature of its civic service to 
The money will be used to repair 10,000 the community and surrounding territory. 
steel box cars at an estimated average cost Hundreds of similar instances could be 
of $150 per car, and 3,000 automobile cars cited. 


at an estimated average cost of $300 plus! [pn view of the above, it is needless to 


per car. The work will be done in the’ sq: j 
. |Say that the American Automobile Asso- 
company’s shops at East Buffalo, N. Y.,' ciation, representing a million organized 


Privilege of Change 

If, during the process of making these; which radio stations under its control are 
repairs, traffic conditions warrant, the| helping to stem the tide of motor acci- 
company will receive the privilege of alter-|dents. This is accomplished by calling 
ing its plan in order fo repair hopper cars,| the attention of individual listeners, mo- 
stock cars and locomotives. Hopper cars| torists and pedestrians alike to their re- 


would be repaired in the company’s shops) sponsibility in the cause of national safety. 
at Avis, Pa.; stock cars at Toledo, and 


locomotives at West Albany, N. Y., Cleve- 


land and Indianapolis. 'Decisions Announced 
The company has requested that money | In Railway Peti ti 
1t110ns 





be advanced by the Corporation at the, 
approximate monthly rate of $350,000 over | 


a three-year period. | 
Repairs for the steel box cars will con-| J, C, C. Makes Public Rate and 
Finance Rulings 





sist chiefly of new floors, linings, running 
gear and painting. For the automobile 
cars; draft gears and new roofs. | 





}on Nov. 3 
aminers’ 


Road Building Allotiments | 
To States Total 72 Million | 


iContinued from Page 1.] 
each State remain unallotted until Nov. 1| 
unless a reserve has been established 
from other sources in at least an equivalent 
amount for emergency highway employ- | 
ment purposes during the Winter months. 

The apportionment of emergency funds 
to the States anc the ‘allotment to specific 
projects on Oct. 29 were as follows: 


Apportionment, A; amount allotted to proj- 


proposed 


follows: 


Building mortar: Fourth Section Applica- 
tion No. 14796. Building mortar, Superior, 
Ohio, to the South. Authority granted, on 
conditions, to establish and maintain rates 
on dry building mortar, in carloads, from 
Superior, Ohio, to southern points, with- 
out observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. 

Livestock: No. 17669 (Sub. No. 1).—Strauss 
& Adler, Inc., v. New York Central Rail- 
road. Upon further hearing, prior report 
153 I. C. C. 609, charges collected for serv- 


| 


























ects. B: ices in connection with the feeding, water- 
o ws a 7 me, and ene < aane eee stop- 
ped en route a sburgh, Pa., and East 
Sebeme tte eeeeeeeees $2,558,229  $1,296,794.06 | Buffalo, N. Y., found not unreasonable. 
Rene erases ari 1,318,479.04 | Complaint dismissed. 
ASEADSAS, «.+eeesseeee 2.10) 183 Lonnie F. D. No. 9130.—Erie Railroad Company 
Gmorade 6... °°"? Sars'an ara th bonds. Authority granted to pledge with 
Connecticut a OSA Se *s 778 806 aan deat | the Railroad Credit Corporation as collat- 
Delaware ..... 600.000 321,657.15 | eral security (1) for a loan of $630,000, re- 
Florida .... 1.624.752 774'600.49 | funding and improvement mortgage 6 per 
Georzia 3.123.298 2.269.339.27 | cent gold bonds of 1932, in the amount of 
Idaho 1'505'912 975.548 22 $2,600,000, now pledged with that corpora- 
Illinois 5,082 847 4,426 606.12 | tion for a loan, and similar bonds in the 
Indiana 3'058.980 , . | amount of $1,400,000, now in the applicant's 
Iowa 3,171,504 3,091.600.00 ; treasury; and (2) for loans heretofore or 
Kansas ..... 3,265 048 2'069'531.41 hereafter made to the applicant its equity in 
Kentucky ....... sees 2,264,637 —-2,111,620.89 | SUCH of the $25,000,000 of refunding and im- 
| Louisiana ++ 1,745,559 —1,245,689.49 | _Provement mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds 
Dining: 1,067,079 709,310.44 | Of 1932, including the $4,000,000 of bonds to 
Maryland 1,019,570 407,422.85 | be pledged as aforesaid, as are now or here- 
Massachusetts ....... 1,716,612 —1,699,104.63 after may be pledged with the Reconstruc- 
Michigan: ......cee . 3,779,706 2.172,332.50 tion Finance Corporation as collateral secur- 
Minnesota .......4. +» 3,368,559 —-2,671,000.00 | ity for a loan or loans. Previous reports 180 
Mississippi soocee 2,160,164 470,952.74 | 1. C. C, 459, and 184 I. C. C, 745. 
aeeeun secceee eceeee 3,753,453 1,821,655.96 j Examiner’s Reports 
Nebraska 200/2I22101  2'5aa\713 120812810, g,Sam@: No, 25349—Allen | Manufacturing 
‘ania... oes 1575756 548°800.90 | Company v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad. 
New Hampshire...... ‘600,000 ‘211,485.68 | Rates charged on moulding sand. in car- 
New Jersey....... vies 1,657,773 —-1,657,580.61 | 1088. from points in Indiana and Ohio to 
New Mexico....... ste 1'965'473 763'352.41 | Nashville and Franklin, Tenn., not found 
| New York. Pts ae a 6,059,238 6.059.238.00 | sepescabe or unreasonable. Complaint 
North rolina@.......  2,888,2 242,023 | ae eto. 
North eenme est roe vee ees Gasoline: No. 25319.—Cole Brothers v. Den- 
FARIS. spot cdaas iss sees 4.490.175 2.812:570.00 | Ver & Rio Grande Western Railroad, Rates 
Oklahoma ........ 2'888.723 596.561.70 | Charged on gasoline, in tank-car loads, from 
Oregon ....--- 2.001.740 791,006.40 | Casper, Wyo., and Wichita, Kans., to Pando, 
Penn yivania 5.267.060 3,088,700.00 | ao wee unreasonable. Reparation 
‘Rhode Island. 600,000 000.00 | rded. 
South Carolin 1,666,755 1.105;374.40 | Livestock: No. 25273.—Producers_Coopera- 
South ‘Dakota 2,004,573 1,472,693.39 | tive Commission Association v. Cleveland 
‘Tennessee ... 2,605,160 1,951,358.37 | Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Railway. 
Wetee .... 7,664,621 3,839,538.65 | Rates on livestock, in carloads, from Sidney 
Wee acoso, 1,395,331 699,566.00 | Kenton, Urbana, and Bellefontaine, Ohio, to 
Vermont ....... eet 600,000 231,900.80 | Buffalo, N. Y., found unreasonable but not 
Witeite 2.2. secced 3 2,256,178 1,342,474.35 | otherwise unlawful. Reparation awarded. 
Washington ....... e 1,920,470 944,431.54 Zinc dross: No. 25205.—Federated Metals 
; West Virginia........ 1,323,912 1,179,507.46 | Corporation v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
| WiscONSIN .....eeeeee 2,991,076 2.450,049.36 | Rates on zinc dross, in carloads, from 
Wyoming ........5. . 1,541,561 829,971.10 | Birmingham, Ala., to Beckemeyer, Ill., found 
Hawaii ..... Baccececs 600,000 418,957.51 | not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 
elo —_—._ —— — Complaint dismissed. 


seteeeeees + +++$120,000,000 —$72,086,474.38 | Track material: No. 25200.—American Tank 


& Equipment Corporation v. St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railway. Rate charged on a car- 
lead of second-hand railway track material, 
from Ranger, Tex., to Oklahoma City, Okla., 
found not unreasonable. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

Hogs: No. 25134.—Goldring Packing Com- 
pany v. Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad. 
Rates on hogs and sheep in carloads, from 
points in Utah, Idaho, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana to Los Angeles, Calif., found unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded. 

Petroleum: No. 24878.—Sinclair Refining 
Company v. Atchison, Topas & Santa Fe 
Railway. Rates on refine pewoleum prod- 
ucts, in carloads, from Argentine and Cof- 
feyville, Kans., Oklahoma City and Sand 
| Springs. Okla., to Canby, Minn., found un- 
; reasonable and unduly prejudicial, but not 
otherwise unlawful. Reasonable and non- 
prejudicial rates preseribed for the future. 
Renaration awarded, 

4 Drill nine: bug °476°.—Hevnes Brothers v 

To226 cs Pacific Naiiwe; Raves C2 cosonds 
hand 


drill pipe with tool joints attached, 
, 


378, against $483,693,275 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1931. Retail financing | 
|for 1,259,892 machines during the first 
nine months of this year totaled $447,265,- 
360, an average of $355 per vehicle, com- | 
pared with 2,022,555 cars for $790,609,268, | 
an average of $391, in the corresponding | 
months of last year. 

The 39,548 new cars financed accounted 
for $21,567,010 of the retail financing in 
September and 67,791 used cars for $15,- | 
| 991,033. In the unclassified field were 3,- | 
947 vehicles financed for $1,295,397. 

The comparative figures for August were 
46,416 new cars financed for $24,644.532, | 
79.67% veod ears for $13.999.584, and 4.005 
unclassified machines for $1,515,625. 





‘functions of the Pennsylvania Electric Co. 


of 1932—the first drop in the history of | 


laws of the State of Massachusetts, 
|common stock of Staten Island Edison Corpo- 
In accordance with this agreement | 
certain assets were acquired by the Pennsyl- 
vania Electric Corporation at a cost of $23,- 
021,298.78. 


|Federal Radio Commission the way in| 


ration. 


ments, 
ments, noted Associated Gas & Electric Co., 
$10,700; 
$355,435; 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public decisions and ex- 


reports in rate and 
finance cases, which are summarized as 


| 

| $23,021,000 plus. 
| fhents in canary stocks totaled $13,764,803.77? 
| A. Correct. 


Water Corporation, and 9 


| preference stock 





| reimbursement 
‘sold at not less than par and the 
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COMMODITY PRICES, WHOLESALE Oct. 29 












Copper, electrolytic, N. ¥., dolls. per 1b.. 0.054 
Cotton, middling, spot, N. Y., dolls. per on 
WD. ovloccsececsoccesepedvedesdecetsoece ac 
| Food index (Bradstreet’s), dolls, per 1b.. 1.67 
Iron and steel composite, dolls. rton.. 29.32 

| Wheat, No. 2, hard Winter (K. C.), dolls. 
POF DU. cceveccccccesevece ee cocese 43 
PINANCE 
Banking: 
Debits, N. Y. C., mills. of dolls....... 2,743 
Debits, outside N. Y. C., mills. of dolls, 2,587 
Federal reserve banks— 
Reserve bank credit, total, mills ot 
GOB. ce scvccvecccocesesccece vecees 2,221 
Bills bought, mills. of qolls.... 34 
Bills discounted, mills. of dolls..... 322 
U, S. Govt. securities, mills. of dolls. 1,851 
Federal reserve reporting member 
banks— 
Deposits, net demand, mills, of dolis. 11,470 
Deposits. time, mills. of dolls. ....... 5,725 
Investments, total, mills. of dolls. 8,602 
U. S. Govt. securities, mills, of dolls. 5,298 
Loans, total, mills. of dolls,..... 10,516 
On securities, mills of dolls. 4,352 
All other, mills. of dolls. ........--. 6,164 
Interest rates, call loans, pct.... eo 1.0 
Interest rates, time loans, pct.......- 83 
| Exchange rate, sterling (da. av), dolls... 3.30 
Failures, commercial, number ..,.....-.- 550 
Money in circulation, mills. of dolls..... 5,608 
Security markets: 
Bond sales, N. ¥. 8S. E., thous. dolls. 
par value ..... e,o0n9s Covsee Sereccscete 38,200 
Bond prices, 40 corporate issues, dolls. 79.18 
Stock sales, N. Y. S. E., thous. of shares 3,780 
Stock prices (50) (N. Y. Times), dolls. 
Per share ......6c.0008' Win cedavceccooece 56.09 
Stock prices (421) (Standard Statistics), 
1926=100 ........ isosenge givecsscsoe . Sam 
Industrials (351), 1926—100.........-. 45.9 
Public utilities (37}, 1926=100....... 78.4 
Railroads (33), 1926—100...........-- 26.8 


PRODUCTION, CONSTRUCTION, AND 


DISTRIBUTION 


Production: 


Bituminous coal (da.av.), thous. of tons 
Electric power, mills. of kw.-hours.... 
Petroleum, thous. of bbls........ ecseeee 
Steel ingots, per cent of capacity...... 





Construction;contract awards (da. av.).. 


thous. of dolls, .... 





Distribution: 
Exports— 
Corn, thous. of bus. ........ ascaceoes 2,008 
Wheat, thous. of bu. ...... . 386 
Wheat flour, thous. of bbis......+++++ 


48 
Freight-car loadings, total, Cars....+. «+--+ 
Coal and coke, Cars .......+06+ 
Forest products, cars .. 
Grain and products, car 
Livestock, Cars.......... 
Merchandise, 1. c. 1 
















Ore, cars ..... 
Miscellaneous, CATS ...seceseeeeee 
Receipts— 

Cattle and calves, thous..........+ 287 
Hogs, thous. ....+...se+- erceeececeees 411 
Cotton into sight, thous. of bales.... 745 
Wheat, primary markets, thous. of bu....... 
Wool, total, Boston, thous. of Ibs.... 468 





SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 





1930 

















Lights and Buoys 
Are Taken From 


| 


























Operations of Electric Utilities Groups 
| In Eastern Section of Country Outlined | 





\ {Continued from Page 5.1 


| nected in some capacity with the Associated 
Gas & Electric Co. interests? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Please explain a little more fully the 


A. The Pennsylvania Electric Corporation is 


; ; 'a subholding company, wholly controlled at 
rs involved in the downward trend of) Dec. 31, 1929, by Associated Gas & Eleciric 
|Co., one of the subholding companies in the 
Associated Gas & Electric System. 
in the performance of 
powers which had been conferred upon it by 
| its certificate of a . : a. 
; ; The corporation now known as Pennsylvania 
sages by radio has been most helpful in | Electric Cor oration has experienced a change | 
jin name. 
corporated as 
poration; on Sept. 


It exercises 


its functions broad 


he corporation was originally in- 
Associated Pennsylvania Cor- 
15, 1928, the name was 
hanged to Pennsylvania Electric Corporation 


This station devotes 15 min-| by amendment to its charter. 


Q. I take it that you have shown the con- 


trol of this company from its organization by 
Associated Electric interests? 


A. Yes, sir. 
> 2 + 
Q. Now, at this first meeting of the direc- 


| tors that you have told us about, what im- 
| portant business was transacted? 


A. An agreement with the Associated Gas & 


| Electric Co. was consummated, pertaining to 
| the acquisition of all of the assets of Associ- 
| car owners, is pleased to commend to the | ated Electric Co., a trust organized under the 


except 


{ ciated Internationg! Electric Corporation? A. 
$107,646.37. 


'sylvania Electric Corporation in this transac- 


; Corporation acquire the major part of the 





Q. From whom were theze assets acquired? 


A. The Associated Electric Co. 


Q. It was the assets of Associated Electric 


Co. that were acquired; is that not correct? 
| A. Yes, sir. 


Q. Were they not acquired as the result of 


an agreement with Associated Gas & Electric 
Co.? 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, of what did these assets which you 


have said cost $23,021,298.78 consist? 


A. Accounts receivable, $8,890,360.01; invest- 
sundry stocks, $13,764,803.77; invest- 
accounts receivable, open account, 
total, $23,021,298.78. 

Q. How did Pennsylvania Electric Corpora- 


tion pay for these securities? 


A. The consideration for the securities ac- 


quired was in the form of a credit to Asso- 
ciated Gas & €lectric Co. open account, ag- 
gregating in amount $23,021,298.78. 


Q. You show in your report here the details 


|concerning this item of investments? A. Yes, 
| sir. 


Q. You told us that the assets acquired cost 
You told us that the invest- 


Q. What were these securities that totaled 


this sum of something over $13,700,000? 


A. 500 shares of*common stock and 3,507 


shares class A stock, and a due bill for $215,000 | 
| shares common stock Associated International 


| Electric Corporation. That total purchase 
/amounted to $11,397,663.95. 
+ +: + 
Q. Was Associated International Electric 


Corporation a controlled and affiliated com- 


any within the Associated Gas & Electric 
Bystem? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Go on with your description of the total 
of investments. 

A. 20,000 shares common stock, Long Island 
776 shares first pre- 
ferred Long Island Water Corporation stock 


| totaling— 


Q. Is there not another item of that Long 
Island Water Corporation there? 

A. Yes, sir. 4,370 shares second preferred 
Long Island Water Corporation, totaling $1,- 
948,753.64. 


Q@. Go ahead. The investments also in- 


| cluded what else? 


A. 100 shares common stock Interstate Util- 


| ities Co., $10,000; 3,450 shares, 7 per cent pre- 
| ferred, Penn Public Service Corporation, $344,- 
| 935.88. 


Option to purchase assets of Associ- 
ated Electric companies, $52,528.30. 
rie Lighting Co., $10,922. 

Q. You have now accounted for the total 
investments which were purchased for $13,- 
764,803.77? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On account the purchases totaled how 
much? A. $8,890,360.01. 


Q. Of these open accounts what total was 
due from New York State Gas & Electric Cor- 
| poration? 
Q. What open accounts and what amounts 
were represented by accounts due from the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Power Co.? A. 


A. $1,602,554.66 and $2,905,854. 


$3.240,.049.73. 


Q. And the total of accounts due from the 


Interstate Utilities Co.? A. $890,637.92. 


aaetieundiaiiaadiel 


in carloads, from Shreveport, La., to Hobbs, 
N. Mex., and from various other points in 
Southwestern territory to other points in 
the same territory, found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 


Uncontested Finance Cases 


Report, certificate and order in F. D. No. 
authorizing the Carlton & Coast 
Railroad Company ‘to construct an extension 
in Yamhill County, 
Oreg.; (2) denying that portion of the appli- 
cation seeking authority to acquire and oper- 
ate a logging railroad in Yamhill and Tilla- 
denying per- 


9439, (1) 


of its line of railroad 


mook Counties, Oreg.; and (3) 
mission to retain excess earnings, approved. 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9617, per- 
Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany to abandon a branch line of railroad in 


mitting the Missouri 
Ashiey and Chicot Counties, Ark., approved. 


Report and order in F. D. No, 9586, author- 
izing the Puget Sound and Cascade Railway 
Company to procure the authentication and 
of not exceeding $300,000 of first- 
mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, to be pledged 
with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
/as collateral security for a loan, approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9649, author- 
izing the San Antonio and Aransas Pass Rail- 
way Company to issue not exceeding $4,056,- 
000 of first-mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds in 
for capital expenditures, to be 
proceeds used 


delivery 


to repay advances, approved. 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9635, author- 
Railroad Company 
to procure the authentication and delivery of 


izing the Illinois Central 


not excecding $779,000 0% refiinding mortgaze 
A per cent sold bends in reimburcement for 
C:penc.yurss Mic 12 © reviremeny of a like 


‘amount of underlying bonds, approved, ~ 
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layed just as long as possible, the tenders 
these securities designated as basket No. 1 to| must often work both night and day, com- 
what sum? A. $21,386,959.04. 


Q. And what accounts were due from Asso- 


Q. And what accounts from the Long Island 
Water Corporation? A. $112,100 and $15,302.82. 
Q. Among the assets acquired by the Penn- 


tion in addition to what you have told us 
about were accounts receivable from the New 
York State Gas & Electric Corporation which 
the Pennsylvania Corporation purchased from | 
Associated Gas & Electric Co.? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of what total amount? A. $355,435. 

Q. Is this sum in addition to the sums you 
have given us as due On open accounts from 
New York State Gas & Electric Corporation 
an amount acquired in this same transaction? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Pennsylvania Electric Corporation 
retain these securities very long? A. No, sir. 

Q. In July, 1926, did Pennsylvania Electric 


securities carrying control 
corporations? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of what other corporations? 

A. Penn Public Service Corporation, Ve- 
nango, Yioghegheny Hydro-Electric Corpora- 
tion, and a number of other corporations for- 
merly comprised in the Penn Public Service 
System. 

Q. Referring to these acquisitions of July, 
1926, from whom were these acquisitions made? | 
A. Associated Electric Co. 

Q. This set of acquisitions is not to be! 
confused with the securities acquired at the 


of certain other 


| 
1% 


made in July, 1926, from Associated Electric 
Co., how were these securities acquired? A.| 
In baskets 1 and 2. 

Q. Please describe the securities which 
were acquired in basket No. 1. 

A. In July, 1926, a number of common stocks 
were acquired from Associated Electric Co. 
at a total cost of $21,381,486.14. Unit costs of 
these common stocks were not allocated to 
the individual companies included, although 
in the latter discussion appearing in the re- 
port a comparison will be made disclosing the 
fact that the costs were greatly in excess of 
the equity value of the securities acquired. 


* + + 


Q. What securities appear in basket No. 1? 
A. 41,7633, shares of Penn Public Service 
Corporation of a par value of $4,176,375; 15,- 
005 shares of Venango Public Service Corpo- 





Hydro-Electric Corporation, $2,524,600; 600 | 
shares Clarion Water Co., par value, $30,000; 
2,100 shares County Realty Co., par value, 
$105,000; 7,500 shares Eastern Land Corpora- 
tion, par value, $750,000; 5 shares Penelec | 
Water Co., $500; 650 shares the Clarion River 
Power Co., $65,000; 5 shares Penn Public Mo- 
tor Transportation Co., $500; 5 shares Find- 
ley-Seward Water Co., $500; 100 shares Find- 
ley Run Water Supply Co., $5,000; 11,025 
shares Yough Manor Mining Co., $110,250; 100) 
shares Citizens Light, Heat & Power Co. of 
Pennsylvania, $10,000. 


Q. What was the total value of all the stocks 
that you have just named? A. $9,278,225. 

Q. What consideration did Pennsylvania 
Electric Corporatton pay for them? A. Credit | 
to the open account. 

Q. Of what company? A. Of the Associated 
Electric Co. 

Q. In what amount? A. $21,381,486.14. 

Q. That was paid an affiliated company of 
Associated Electric Co., was it not? A. Yes, 


sir. 
Q. By credit to open account? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, as to whether Associated Electric | 


Co. made a profit on this transaction, that | 





der's report on Associated Electric Co., Exhibit | 
5174. As to the securities which Pennsylvania 





350 shares 


Q. 
something over 41,000 shares of the stock of | 
Penn Public, Service Corporation? 
sir. 
Q. 
Pennsylvania Electric Corporation and known 
as Pennsylvania Electric Co.? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. 
| quired in basket No. 1, was there any appre- 
ciation or write-up in the book value of the 
securities on the books of Pennsylvania Elec- 
| tric Corporation? 


Q. On what basis was this appreciation 
| made? 


{cluded to adjust the book 
company 
| quired companies. 


| books of Pennsylvania Electric Corporation in 
| January, 1927? A. Yes, sir. 


tion at that time? 


Corporation common stock was appreciated | 
in the amount of $325,000. 


| stock written up on the books of Pennsylvania | 
Electric Corporation in August, 1927? 
| sir. 


ion of $488,625, which gave the securities in | 
| basket No. 1 a book value of $21,875,584.G4. 
books of what corporation? 
Electric Corporation. 


in what stock? 
poration. 


A. January, 1927. 


books of Pennsylvania Electric Corporation 
| relating to this stock of Penn Public Service 
Corporation occurred when? 


not? 


| curities were acquired in basket No. 1 as ac- 
|}quired on the books of Pennsylvania Elec- | 
| tric Soepornae up to what sum? A, §$21,-| 
| 875,584.04. 


| tion? 


;of the common stock of subsidiaries, which 
| were included in the investment account in| 
basket No. 1, in order to carry this same at | 
| the actual 
such values appeared on the 
| ration, $1,500,500; 25,246 shares of Yioghegheny | *!“laries. 


|of appreciation | 
1927, were these two appreciations occasioned | year ago; 14,130,518 pounds of mackerel, 
as the result of a transfer by Penn Public, 
Service Corporation of its current net earn- | 
ings from its corporate surplus account to| pounds, 
its stated capital for common stock? 
sir. 


Service Corporation had current net earnings? | 
A. Yes, sir. 


toe its corporate surplus account? 
| sir. 


thereupon add the same amount to its in- 
vestment account? 


thereupon credit the same amount to its in-/| 
;come account? A. Yes, sir. 


| Pennsylvania 
received any dividend in any form on the oc- 
casion of these appreciations from Penn Pub- 


can only be learned by referring to Mr. a tore 


in common stock acquired in basket No. 1? 





bating the quickly forming ice, and work- 
ing in driving snow and sleet; if left too 
late, the ice at times may drag a buoy 
{and its moorings for long distances. 


Repairs During Winter 


The shore lighthouses are the last to 
dim their lights, for at many of these the 
keepers maintain their year-round resi- 
dence. Even when it seems apparent that 
the last vessel has made port a careful 
|watch is kept and the light immediately 
| relighted or the fog signal started, should 
a ship be sighted. 

With the closing of the lakes, the work 
of the Lighthouse Service in that region 
| does not stop, for the depot forces and the 
lerews of the tenders must then begin 
| the annual overhauling of the float ne 
;aids. After a strenuous season many 0 
In January, 1927, the Penn Public Service | the buoys are found to require more or 
!less extensive repairs. They must be 
Q. Now, was the book value of the same| cleaned and painted and their lighting 
and other signaling apparatus put in per- 
fect order again. Where lighthouses are 
not too remotely situated, the Win‘er 
| months are often utilized to make changes 
and improvements which would otherwise 
involve the interruption of the light serv- 
ice. It is also the season for the purchas- 
ing ‘and assembling of construction ma- 
terials so that outdoor work may siart 
promptly with the coming of Spring.— 


In the basket you have told us were 


A. Yes, 


Is that the company now controlled by 


‘Still referring to these securities, ac- 





A. Yes, sir. 
+ cy 


A. in- 
the 


ac- | 


Sundry items of appreciation were 
value of 
in the common stock of the 


Q. Did one of these write-ups occur on the 


Q. What was the amount of the apprecia- 


A, 


A. Yes, 


Q. In what amount? A. A total apprecia- 


Q. This appreciation was recorded on the 
A. Pennsylvania 


Q. It related to that company’s investment | 
A. Penn Public Service Cor- | 


Q. The first write-up occurred in what year? 





| organization of the company in April, 1926;| ,@..| The amount of it was how much?/ (Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 
am I right? A. Right. A. $325,000. a a ae 
Q. Now, still referring to these acquisitions ‘ | 


Q. The second appreciation recorded on the 


Storage Heldings of Fish 
Under Total of Year Ago 


Cold storage holdings of fish in the 
| United States on Oct. 15 amounted to 63,- 
166,926 pounds compared with 173,144,085 
pounds a year ago, and 59,208,732 pounds 
|on Sept. 15, 1932, according to informa:ion 
made public by the Bureau of Fisheries. 
There were 10,033,242 pounds of fish frozen 
|in the month ended Oct. 15. 

According to the report, storage hold- 
ings included 7,731,588 pounds of halibut 
on Oct. 15 compared with 11,817,147 
pounds a year ago, 1,781,807 pounds of 
whitefish compared with 966,3036 pounds a 


A. August, 1927. 

Q. And the amount thereof? A. $163,625. 

Q. These two amounts total $488,625, do they | 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And breught the value at which the se- 





Q. Now, what was the basis of this apprecia- 
What was it based on? 
A. The company adjusted the book value 


book value of such securities as 
books of sub- 


Q. Referring specifically to the two items | 
in Janunary and August, | 


except Spanish, compared with 11,470,169 
and 4,754,194 pounds of haddock 
A. Yes, fillets compared with 6,179,916 pounds a 
| year ago. 

> ee ee eee eet Be Pe te Total holdings of frozen fish include im- 
| ported stock not appearing in the total! for 
Yes, | sh frozen during the month.—Depart- 

ment of Commerce.) 


Q. Does it mean they were first potas 


Q. Does it mean part of them at least were | 





| subsequently transferred to stated capital for 
| common stock on its own books? 


A. Yes, sir. | 
Q. Did Pennsylvania Electric Corporation | 


Two Applicants Request 
Rights to Niagara River 


[Continued from Page 5. 
Does what you have said mean that Water until the Power Commission de- 
Electric Corporation actually termined whether the license should go 
to the City of Lockport. 

It was argued by the counsel for the 
‘company that the former Power Com- 
|mission had determined that the license 


A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Did Pennsylvania Electric Corporation | 


A. No, sir; not as a 


Now, was there any other appreciation 


en ees soquired 0s, its organi. A. Yes. sir. |should be amended to permit diversion 
A ; sition being o 
assets of Associated wiettein te by Senet ae Q. Of what did such appreciation consits? | of the water in question and that there 


with Associated Gas & Electric Co., to learn | « 


the intercompany profits there we must refer | 
to the report on Associated Gas & Electric | 
Co. and the report on Associated Electric Co. 
Reverting to this acquisition of July, 1926, 
for the stock enumerated by you with a to- | 
tal par value of $9,278,225 the Pennsylvania 
Electric Corporation paid $21,381,486.14? A 
Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, were there some additional costs | 
incurred?’ A. Yes, sir. 
Q. In what amount? A. $5,472.90. | 
Q. This brought the total investment in 


‘Applications for 





The Federal Radio Commission on Nov., 
3 made public the following applications: 


Broadcasting applications: 

WMCA, Knickerbocker Broadcasting Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., special authorization 
to increase power from 500 w. to 500 w. with 
additional 500 w. exferimentally resubmitted 
without change. 

WPCH, Eastern Broadcasters, Inc., New 
York, license to cover construction permit is- 
sued July 19, 1932, change transmitter from 
Hoboken, N. J., to College Point Causeway, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

WNBO, John Brownlee Spriggs, Silver 
Haven, Pa., modification of construction per- 
mit to change location to Monongahela, Pa., 
amended to request unlimited hours instead 
of specified hours. 

WMBG, Havens & Martin, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., license to cover construction permit is- 
sued July 22, 1932, for changes in auxiliary 
equipment and increase operating power of 
auxiliary from 10 to 100 w. 

Broadcasting Station WHBQ, Memphis, 
Tenn., modification of construction permit 
issued July 26, 1932, move transmitter locally | 
| to extend completion date to Jan. 26, 1933. | 
; All Southern Radio Copr., Jacksonville, Fla., 
}construction permit for new station to use| 
} 1,120 kes., 500 w. night, 1 kw. local sunset, 
unlimited hours. Requests facilities of 
WRUF, Gaincsville,¢ Fla. 

The followin~ ervlicaticns for renewal of 
license have dOcrn vee ve” 








(1,200 


ntcville, Ala., 


kes., 100 w. Shares WFO, \ 


included in the investment account, 
No. 1, in order to carry this same at the actual 
| book value of such securities as such values 
|} appeared on the books of subsidiaries. This 
appreciation aggregated 
| 296.27. 
*|plus during the month of November, 1927. 


Broadcasting Permits 


And Wireless Licenses Are Made Public: ————"—=—"=>">>">>> 


ville. Va., 1.370 kes., 100 w. Shares WLVA. 
100 w. 


Paducah, Ky., 
hours. 


Pa., 1,310 kces., 100 w. Shares WGAL. 


Little Rock, Ark., 890 kes. 
hours. 


Barbara, 
hours. 


Lapeer, 
hous. 


applicant as it was not in proper form for| New York, N. Y., modification of construction 
Commission consideration and is now being | 


resubmitted.) 


shares KICK. 
ke., 


w.. shares WTAX. | 
Yuma, Colo., 1.200 ke., 100 w., specified hours. 


ef’ Esenrs Five 


A. The company adjusted the book value of 
ommon stocks of subsidiaries which were 
basket 


only remains the ministerial act of the 
|present Commission of issuing a formal 
document. The Commission answered that 
|it is not necessarily bound by an action 
;of the former body. 

A memorandum was presented by the 
|Niagara Falls Power Company contend- 
| ing that the City of Lockport does not 
possess legal rights to apply for or re- 
ceive a license for the use of the waters. 
|Mr. Le Boeuf argued that the city was 
without competency. The company’s ob- 
jection was noted and taken under con- 
sideration. 


in amount $1,719,- 
This item was carried to capital sur- 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued | 
in the issue of Nov. 7. 














| Bend, Ind., 1,200 kc., 100 w., shares WWAE. 
|. WRBL Radio Station, Inc., Columbus, Ga., 
1,200 ke., 100 w.. unlimited hours. 

WSJS, Winston-Salem Journal Co., Winston- 
| Salem, N. C., 1,310 ke. 100 w., unlimited 
WEHS, WEHS, Inc., Cicero, Ill., 1,420 kes., | hours. 

Specified hours. | WWAE, Hammond-Calumet Broadcasting 
WPAD, Paducah Broadcasting Co., Inc.,| Corp.. Hammond, Ind., 1,200 ke., 100 w., shares 
1,420 kes., 100 w. Unitmited | WFAM. arr 


WRAW, Beading Broadcasting Co. Reading, | Applications other than broadcasting: 


W2XBJ, RCA Communications, Inc., Rocky 
Point, N. Y., renewal of special experimental 
license. 

| WT7XB, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Santa | Mont., renewal of general experimental license. 
unlimited | W3XAU, Universal Broadcasting Co., Newton 


oo ae er= 
WMPC, First Methodist Protestant Church, | —-. 76.060. 8.590 ren 50) Ti experunentel 


Mich., 1,500 kc., 100 w., specified | relay broadcasting. 
(This application was returned to the| w2xDU, Atlantic Broadcasting Corporation, 


WBTM, Piedment Broadcasting Corp., Dan- 


KARK, Arkansas Radio & Equipmient Co., 
250 w. unlimited 


KDB, Santa Barbara Broadcasters, 
Calif., 1,500 k@, 100 w., 


pereals for extension of completion date tc 
arch 1, 1933. 
> 2 .¢ | §. M. Douglas, license for aircraft, 55,590 ke., 
KGFL, Inc., Raton, N. Mex., 1,370 ke., 50 w., | five-sevenths w.; general experimental. 
| Julius Brunton & Sons Co., portable and 
1,200 | mobile, 1380 Bush Street, San - Francisco, 
| Calif., 75,000 ke., 3 w.; general experimental. 
WJT, RCA Communications, Inc., San Juan, 


KGHI, O. A. Cook, Little Rock, Ark., 
100 w., unlimited hours. 
WMBC, Michigan Broadcasting Co., Detroit, 


Mich., 1,420 ke., 100 w. n., 250 w., local sunset, | Puerto Rico, modification of license’ for change 
| unlimited hours. 


}in frequency to 3,280 ke., and power to 506 
WCBS, Inc., Springfield, Ill., 1,210 kc., 100/and 350 w.; point-to-point telegraph station. 
State of Connecticut, Department of Aecro- 
nautics, portable ay aircraft.n shrdlushrdlu 
nautics. portable on any aircraft, license for 
The following applications for renewal 41.097. 51,409, 60,000-490.000 ke.; experimental 
4 . ee ee Se i ime service. 
n recuomiticd’ There were also recived 431 applications for 
WFAM, The South Bend Tribune, South amateur station licenses, 


KGEK. Beehler Electrical Equipment Co., 





> 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


Liquidation in Oklahoma 
Bank Case Tied Up by 
Cases in Federal Court, 
State Officer Says 


Oklahoma City, Okla., Nov. 3. 


Liquidation of Oklahoma’s defunct State | 


Bank Guaranty fund has been delayed 
again by two suits in Federal District 


Court here which have been scheduled 
for hearing before Judge Edgar S. Vaught 
Nov. 14, according to M. B. Cope, attorney 
for the State Banking Department. 

After several years of litigation, a num- 
ber of cases involving claims against the 
defunct fund finally were consolidated in 
a case tried in the Oklahoma County Dis- 
trict Court before Judge Sam Hooker, in 
which liquidation of the fund’s assets was 
provided, it is explained. The district 
court approved findings of John B. Har- 
rison, referee, in the case. Later, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cope, the district court over- 
ruled a motion for a new trial filed by 
some dissatisfied litigants. 

The two Federal court suits which tied 
up the fund again were filed by attorneys 
for the American Surety Co. of New York 
and the United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Co., and seek to recover about $200,- 
000 of the assets of the fund. 

Liquid Assets of Fund 

Mr. Cope said the total liquid assets of 
the defunct fund total only about $250,000, 
so outcome of the Federal court suits will 
have an important bearing on chances of 
claimants to realize anything on their 
claims. 


Mr. Cope and W. J. Barnett, State Bank | 


Commissioner, who, upon taking office 
several months ago replaced C. G. Shull, 
former Commissioner, as receiver for the 
fund, estimate total indebtedness of the 
bank guaranty fund when the law was 
repealed in 1923 ranged above $5,000,000. 

Since about three-fourths of this total 
was composed of bank deposits on which 
depositors will recover little if anything, 
about $1,500,000 in claims are involved in 
the liquidation litigation, it is explained. 
Of the total claims, $1,297,000 consisted 
of Banking Board warrants and the re- 
mainder of bank drafts, certificates of de- 
posit and cashier’s checks, which at the 
time of payments were not considered 
along with deposits. , 

Assets of the fund amount to about 
$250,000 in cash, distributed in various 
banks in Oklahoma, it was pointed out, 
and about $150,000 in Liberty bonds orig- 
inally posted with the Banking Depart- 
ment as collateral to assure payments of 
assessments levied against banks. The 
District Court decision however ruled 
these bonds, where they can be identified 
by banks which paid all assessments levied 
against them, wil! be returned to the 
banks. 

Warrants Sometimes Issued 

Mr. Barnett said the Banking Board, 
when the bank guaranty law still was in 
effect, with consent of depositing banks 
sometimes sold the collateral~bonds and 
issued to the bank owners Banking Board 
warrants. Banks holding these warrants 
will share only pro rata in distribution 
of assets of the fund, while the bonds 
will be returned to claimant banks which 
did not consent to exchange for warrants. 

The District Court ruling decided 
against a plea of some claimants that 
the assets of the fund go to pay warrant 
holders in numerical order from the first 
numbered warrant until the fund is ex- 
hausted. The judge ruled the fund is in- 
solvent and under the rules of law all 
creditors should share pro rata, there be- 
ing no preferred claims to the cash. 

If the fund were liquidated now the 
creditors would receive about 15 cents on 
the dollar. Mr. Barnett said the bank 
guaranty fund stood by itself while the 
law was in effect, since the State of Okla- 
oma is not the guarantor of payment of 
any claims which cannot be satisfied from 
the assets of the fund itself. The fund 
was operated by State officials but did not 
directly involve the State. 


Currency Reduction 


Opposed in Germany 


Trade Circles Said to React 
Against Coinage Program 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
Main. In the last year and a half, Ger- 


many has been an outstanding buyer of | 


silver in the international market. 

In 1931, Germany’s metal coinage in- 
creased by 45 per cent to a total of 
1,371,000,000 marks. The expansion con- 
tinued in 1932 and at the end of August 
there were 1,672,000,000 marks of this 
character on the market. The expansion 
of this type of money was authorized 
by a decree in July, 1931, which made pos- 
sible the increase of metal coinage from 
about 20 marks per capita to 30 marks. 

By issuing metal coins in large num- 
bers, Germany has been able to withdraw 
large amounts of paper currency, amount- 
ing, according to recent estimates, to as 
much as 1,000,000,000 marks. This lowered, 
by a corresponding amount, the required 
gold currency reserves. 

A reaction in trade circles against the 
coinage program is becoming evident, the 
report said, and large amounts are re- 
turning to the Reichsbank. At this time, 
the return flow has resulted in a stock of 
silver metal coins amounting to about 
304,000,000 marks as compared with a nor- 
mal stock of about 75,000,000 marks. 


Germany imported 958,936 kilograms of | 


silver in 1931 as compared with 224,580 in 
1930; and 728,223 kilograms in the first 
seven months of this year as compared 


with 71,479 kilograms in the same period 
of 1931. 


(German mark equal 
cents, U. 8S.) 


Wholesale Price Level 
Resumes Downward Trend 


to 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
numbers of groups of commodities for the 
weeks ended Oct. 1, 8, 15, 22, and 29. 

. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


All commodities ... 
Farm products 
Foods 


gsc. 


Hides and 
products 

Textile products ... 
el and lighting.. 

Metals and metal 
Products 


6 
leather 
3 


3 282, 
oo 


see 


2 
- 


| (Sections of the survey were printed in 
proceeds: 


Automobiles and Rubber 
Seasonal contraction in automobile out- 
| put occurred in September, extending the 
decline of the preceding months. Produc- 
tion totals were 7 per cent below August 
and reached the low point of the year. 


depressed level of operations, the Federal 
Reserve Board index indicated a less than 
seasonal decline and advanced slightly 
over the August figure. 

Commercial vehicles were produced in a 
greater volume than during August and 
the increase in this class offset a sub- 
stantial portion of the decline in passen- 
ger-car output. 
duction followed an uninterrupted decline 
that has been in force since April. A con- 
tributing factor to the inactivity among 
Ppassenger-car producers is the necessary 
plant changes brought about at this time 
by the anticipated introduction of new 
models. 

Employment in the automotive industry 
moved downward with the reduced pro- 
duction activity. The adjusted index of 
the Federal Reserve Board receded 14 per 
cent from the August level. September 
pay rolls were 32 per cent below the total 
for the preceding month. 

An expansion of sales of automotive 


|the movement was not pronounced and 
was followed by a steady decline through- 
out the remainder of the month. Based 
upon preliminary registration data, retail 
sales showed a decline for the month of 


Despite this further curtailment and the | 


This rise in truck pro-| 


products occurred early in September, but | 
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Two Suits Delay Automobile Production Declines State Committee 
Action on State 
Guaranty Fund 


As Chemical Industry Improves | Qy Mort 


Food Processing Industries Expand Activity, 
Says Department of Commerce 


| pRonvenmon declined in automomile and rubber industries, while chemical 
| production and food processing lines showed improvement, according to the 
monthly Survey of Current Business, just issued by the Department of Commerce. 


the issues of Nov. 2 and 3.) The survey 


Naval stores production picked up 
slightly in September, the output of wood 
rosin and pine oil reaching the highest 
quantities recorded since June, 1931. 
| Stocks on hand were somewhat reduced 
|during September, while prices have 
}shown an advancing tendency during the 
|past few months. 

Fertilizer consumption in the southern 
|States picked up sharply but seasonally 
|in September to a volume considerably 
|greater than in this month a year ago, 
|; but almost a third less than at this time 
}in 1930. The price of nitrate of soda at 


|low level, while imports of this product, 
| which had declined to nil in August, were 
resumed at the new low quotations. 


+++ 


Farm and Food Products 


| Activity in the food processing industries 
jin September, according to the Federal 
Reserve Board's adjusted index, was at 
the highest point in three years. This 
|was largely due to an extension of 


;season. As a rule August brings the con- 
clusion of the more active season, but 
|this year the preparation of meats con- 
|tinued heavy through the succeeding 
}month. Hog slaughtering were particu- 
|\Jarly high. Sugar meltings and flour mill- 
|ing, which are the other two components 
of this index, were also higher and con- 
| tributed to the rise in a lesser degree. 

The adjusted index of employment was 
so higher but did not keep pace with the 
production index. The gain which 





jal 


amounted to only 1 per cent was held} 


|New York declined sharply to a record | 


slaughtering activity ‘beyond. the usual | 


gages Is 
Created in Ohio 


County Organizations to Be 
Set Up to Aid Farmers| 
And Home Owners, Gov: | 
ernor Announces _ 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 3. 


Governor George White on Nov. 1 an- 
nounced appointment of a State-wide 
Farm and-Home Protective Committee to} 
}set up organizations in every county to} 
cooperate with farmers and home owners 
burdened with mortgages on their prop- 
erty maturing or past due. 

“The purpose of these organizations,” | 
the Governor said, “is to bring together 
the mortgagor and mortgagee of property 
about to be foreclosed and attempt to work 
out some plan of refinancing whereby the 
property owner may continue in possession | 
| for sufficient time to work out his problem. 

Sympathy Expressed 

“I have every sympathy with the man 
who has worked hard for years to acquire 
a farm or home and now, through no 
fault of his own, but due solely to present 
economic circumstances, loses it and sees 
the results of a lifetime of effort wiped 
jout. When the manufacturer, merchant | 
or the operator of a commercial enter- 
prise gets into financial difficulties it is| 
/the custom for his bankers and creditors 
to strain every effort toward refinancing 
or readjusting his affairs so the enter-| 
prise may be placed upon its feet rather | 
than put out of business. 

“We see strenuous efforts upon the part | 
of agencies of the Federal Government 
to prevent failures and bankruptcies of 
railroads and other large enterprises. Why, 
jas a matter of justice and right, should 
|not a similar method be provided for the 
|farmer or home owner about to lose his 





Gold with Federal reserves agents 
Gold redemption fund wi 


Total gold reserves .. 
Reserves other than gold 


Total reserves ....... ececees 
Bills discounted: 
Other bills discounted 


Total bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 
United States Government securities 
Bonds 
Treasury notes 
Certificates and bills 


Total United States Government securities 
Other securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign banks 


Uncollected items 
Bank premises 
All other. resources 


Total resources 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation .... 
Deposits: 
Member bank-reserve account ............ ° 
Government 
Foreign bank 


Total deposits 
Deferred availability items 
Capital paid in 
Surplus 


Total liabilities 


abilities combined 


respondents 


figures being in millions of dollars: 

NEW YORK 
Loans and investments—total 
Loans—total 


On securities ......... 
All other 
Investments—total 


Other sécurities ° 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ., 


Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 


As of Nov. 2, Made Public Nov. 3 
RESOURCES (in thousands of dollars) 


United States Treasury ... 


Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes........ 
Gold settlement fund With Federal Reserve Board... 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks.......... oe 


Nonreserve cash .....++++ eeeereees coer cvecesovcese Bis kesessas 


Secured by United States Government obligations........ 


eee ee eee Cee eee eee eer ere rer ey ee eet eeenee 


Federal reserve notes of other banks ........eccceeeeceees és 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal Reserve note 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- 


Following is the Board’s statement of conditions of 
banks in central reserve cities on Nov. 2, 1932, on Oct, 


tebeneene Cee ee ereeeeeteaeeere 
CP eee ewer eeeeeeeeeeneree 


Seen eee eeeseeeeene 


United States Government securities ...... tees 


approximately 12 per cent. The first half |down by the inclusion of baking, candy 
of October brought a further decrease in| making, and many other industries which 
sales, especially in the low-priced field,|do not aypear in the index of production 
which up to now has run ahead of the/and which did not record as large em- 
industry as a whole. Shipments to dealers | ployment gains. The current level is ap- 
|have been greatly curtailed and retail | proximately 7 per cent below a year ago. 
stocks are reported to be lower than for; Crop reports of the Department of Ag- 
| several years. This has strengthened the | riculture for October show a reduction of 
dealer position in advance of the a bushels\ in Spring wheat from 
duction of new models. e previous estimate. Winter wheat fig- 
Exports of both passenger and commer- | ures remained unchanged placing the ag- 
cial vehicles in September were above the | — emer age " = at a ir 
foreign shipments made in August. The | uShels agains ,000, produced in 
latter advanced 19 per cent to a nionthly | 1931. Receipts of wheat at a principal mar- 
total that has only been exceeded twice ket in September declined 7 per cent from | 
during the current year. Passenger-car|the level of the two preceding months. 
lexports gained 6 per cent and were above ag oe —, ry fractionally 
| é an that recorded for the same 
}each of the three preceding months. [ewer Wien ia 
| Activity in the tire and rubber footwear | Mouth bene mil 4 ia oo 
industries was curtailed in the first half| , ent of butter out of storage | 
of September during inventory operations. | @U"ing September was about 75 per cent | 
| ‘The adjusted cammuinsel inde of the | of the movement in the same month in| 


. | 1931, it ex Je- 
Federal Reserve Board for the entire rub- | 931, but it exceeded the five 8 etl ia 


|for this month by approximately 25 per 
ber industry was 7 per cent below August. | cent, Holdings in cold storage on Oct. 1 
In the tire industry alone the decline was | were 12 per cent more than a year earlier, | 


approximately 4 per cent. Pay rolls) pyt except for 1931 were the lowest for | 
throughout the industry were also lower.|that date since 1921. September receipts | 
| Despite the lowered production the level|of eggs at four principal markets were | 
| of tire shipments to dealers was well main- | the lightest recorded for the past 10 years. 


| tained. ; | Receipts of poultry were also below a year | 
Imports of crude rubber continued to|ago and storage holdings are just above 








property under mortgage foreclosure? Cash in vault 


Reasons For Plan 


“To my regret I found it impossible, due 
to constitutional limitations to ask for 
legislation in the nature of an extension 
of time for payment of mortgages at the 
recent special session of the Legislature. 
So I am placing this plan in operation, 
hoping that, in many cases through co- 
operative effort of the owner and the 
mortgage holder, plans may be devised | 
affording the farmer or home owner op- 
portunity to work out of his difficulty.” 

The Governor explained that the state- 
wide committee, serving without pay, will 
be the nucleus of his plan and it will 
designate local committees in each county. 
As mortgages mature or in cases where 
they are now past due, the owner of the| 
property may consult the county commit- | 
tee and that committee will intervene with 
the mortgage holder in an attempt to de- 
lay foreclosure. It also will counsel and | 
assist the Owner of the farm or home in| 
refinancing, and defer final action until a} 
chance is afforded to overcome obstacles. 


Time deposits 


Due to banks 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account 
For account of out-of-town banks 
For account of others 


CHICAGO 
Loans and investments—total 


| Loans—total ....ssseeeee eer eer rere r rr decoee 
On securities 
All other . 

Investments—total 


United States Government securities 

Other securities 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank . 
Cash in vault 
Net demand deposits ....c.eececsccevccecvcvces 
Time deposits .......... ecceccccccccce ereccccce 
GovernMent GepositS ......eeeeeeeceesvceeee ees 
Due from banks 
Due to banks 


*Revised to exclude figures for a 
business Oct. 26, the deposit liabilitie: 
bank on Oct. 6. 


orders, which have come primarily from 
small and moderate size consumers, were 
viewed by the trade as healthy bases for 


Net demand deposits .......ccccccccccccvecscees 


Government deposits ... : SON 60S 0cvneweedecdoees ceccces ed ° ; oe 
Due from banks ........eeeeeeessecens Coccvees ee erercccveses 


Bee eee eeeeeetee 
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On demand ...... Pocccccccsesoscereces seecccee ee 


eee eeeeeeeees 


eee eee enees . 
eae eneeee eee 


| crease. Sales were 2.6 per cent larger than 


| New York, Nov. 


| England (pound) 
| Finland (markka) 
about 23.75| France (franc) ... 


| Hungary 


| Norway (krone) 


|move irregularly. The September total was} 
|14 per cent below August following an in- 


lerease recorded for the latter month. 


+++ 


Chemical Industries 


Production and distribution of industrial 
|chemicals, particularly in those branches 


| 


supplying the needs of the textile and | 
tanning industries, has improved. The de- | 
| mand from the lighter industrial units has 
|been the main sustaining influence, the | 
heavy industries continuing to confine | 
|their demands to immediate needs. 
| Prices of chemical products, although | 
|relatively steady for many weeks, still fail | 
to display any general rallying tendencies. | 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics weeky in-| 
| dex of chemical and drug prices recorded | 
|a new low in the week ended Oct. 15. 
|Prices in that week were nearly 30 per 
cent below their 1926 average and slightly 
|below the average for the preceding two 
| months. 

Employment for the first time since 
April recorded a gain over the preceding 





| August to September, 2.5 per cent, was less 
than seasonal and the adjusted index de- 
clined fractionally. Pay rolls, which have 
|declined almost uninterruptedly during 
|the past two years, were again slightly 
lower than in the previous month. In 
September, total wage payments were only 
about 50 per cent as large as in the cor- 
responding month of 1929. 


Prodfiction of by-product coke, reflect- 


broadening in demand has been recently 
reported in the movement of coal-tar 
products to the automotive and rubber 
| industries, while the textile and tanning 
industries continue to place a good call 
| for coal-tar colors. 

New orders, production, and shipments 
of explosives increased sharply from the 
record low months. of June and July. The 
23 per cent gain in new orders in August 
| raised this figure to the highest point since 
| January of this year. Shipments exceeded 
production by approximately 1,000,000 
pounds, leading to a reduction of this 
|amount in stocks on hand. Stocks at the 
/end of the month were at the lowest point 
}recorded since November, 1926. 





| 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Nov. 3 
3.—The Federal Reserve 
| Bank of New York todav certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


| Austria (schilling) 13.9437 
| Belgium (belga) 13.9265 
Bulgaria (lev) -7200 
| Czechoslovakia (crown) 2.9625 

Denmark (krone) oo 17.1630 
+. 329.0791 


Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
(pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 


| Rumania (leu) ... 


Spain (peseta) 
Sweder (krona) .. 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shanghai tae) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 


| India (rupee) 


Japan (yen) 


| Singapore (dollar) 


Canede. (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) 


month. Nevertheless, the increase from | 


the seasonal jow point of the year. 


Coffee imports increased appreciably in | 


September following the cessation of hos- 


Average monthly imports for the first three | tilities in the Staite of Sao Paulo, Brazil, | 


and a renewal of shipments from the port 
of Santos. The level is still unduly de- 


| pressed, however, throuh a resumption of 


export control by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. The gain over the preceding month 
in United States imports amounted to 30 
per cent, but the monthly average for the 
first three quarters of the year is 15 per 
cent below the same period a year ago. 


Coffee prices have receded from the recent 
peak. 


Forest Products 


Lumber orders received during Septem- 
ber made the best monthly showing so far 
this year, and the total footage was only 
Slightly below that reported in the same 
;}month iast year. Curtailed production 
}and further reduction of stocks continued 
to improve the teshnical position of the 
|incustry. In a seasonal trend, the volume 
| of new orders lagged somewhat during the 
\first half of October, while production 
| Showed « slight increase in that period. 

Output during the third quarter was 
at the lowest ebb in many years. After 
\2 steady decline since last May, produc- 
| tion in September was a third below the 
jamount produced a year ago. Figures 
|from the large operating mills throughout 
; the country indicate that orders through 
| Oct. 15, 1932, were 26 per cent above pro- 
duction during the same period. 
| The increase in the adjusted index of 
employment for September, although 


ing increased activity in the iron and steel slight, reversed a downward movement | put 
| industry, advanced about 5 per cent. Some | which bad continued with little inter-| amounted to 17 per cent. For the second 
|ruption since the Summer of 1929. The | 


| figure remained 26 per cent below that for 
| September of last year. The unadjusted 

index of pay rolls again made a slight 
| advance. In the third quarter this index 
javeraged 23 per cent below the first 

quarter. 
| Naval store marketings declined sea- 
| sonally from the preceding month. The 


| percentage decrease was not as large, how- | 


;ever, as the drop which occurred during 
| the corresponding period of 1931. 
Weekly average carloadings of forest 
| products in September rose for the second 
| consecutive month. They were 17 per 
cent above their low point in July and 
{only fractionally below the monthly av- 
}erage for the first nine months of the 
|year. Average carloadings in the same 
| period of 1931 were 43 per cent higher. 


The sharp increase of 32 per cent in 
new orders for Douglas fir during Sep- 
tember brought the total almost on a par 
| with the footage reported a year ago. Un- 
filled orders at the end of the month also 
made the best showing since last Sep- 
tember. Production was increased slightly 
jover August. 

Although new orders for southern pine 
dropped 10 per cent from the 1932 high 
|point of the preceding month, they con- 
| tinued considerably above the monthly av- 
lerage figure. Volume of unfilled orders 


4 \reached a new record level for the year. 


| Production dropped 12 per cent below out- 
|put in August. 


0 |, Exports of sawmill products during the 


first nine months of the year reached a 
total of $19,940,000. Of this amount, 
|products aggregating $5,467,000 were 
shipped in the third quarter. Of total 
jimports valued at $8,856,000, only $1,707,- 
|000 represented incoming shipments dur- 
|ing the third quarter. 

++ + 


Iron and Steel Industry 


/the general improvement. 

The advance in production of iron and 

steel during September was the first which 
had occurred during that month since 
| 1928. Steel output increased 3 points to 17 
| per cent of capacity, while five additional 
| blast furnaces aided in stepping up daily 
| average production of pig iron 16 per cent 
| above the previous month. The adjusted | 
}employment index reversed the downward 
movement which has characterized that | 
| figure since the first of the year. Pay} 
| rolls increased 5.9 per cent during the 
;}month. A 22 per cent gain was shown 
in the Federal Reserve Board's adjusted | 
| index of general operations. Notwith- 
| standing these substantial percentage in- 
creases, activity still remained in sharp 
| contrast to the wider operations reported 
during the same period last year and the| 
| year before. 

Tonnage of iron and steel exports in 
| September increased 9 per cent over the 
quantity shipped in August, the first ad- 
vance in this period since 1926. The in- 
crease in total value, from $2,933,000 to 
$3,699,000, amounted to 26 per oe. The 
larger percentage gain in value "may be 
| explained by proportionately smaller ship- 
| ments of scrap and increased exports of 
| higher-priced products, 
| Although the tonnage of pig iron pro- 
duced jn September remained only slightly 
more than half that reported for the 
|same month last year, it is noteworthy 
| that the figure showed an increase after 
| five months of steady decline to the lowest 
level in 30 years. The increase in out- 
of steel ingots for the month) 


consecutive month, unfilled orders on the 
books of she United States Steel Corpo- 
ration showed a slight increase. The total, 
however, was still 13 per cent below the 
monthly average for the year and reflected 
the absence of substantial purchases from 
| basic outlets such as the railroad, auto- | 
|motive, and building industries. 
Prices of steel rails have been cut $3) 
}a ton in an effort to stimulate railroad 
| purchases, this being the first reduction 
Scrap prices at Chi-| 


}on rails since 1922. 
cago increased 50 cents a long ton; prices 
|for Bessemer stecl billets remained un- 
|changed, while the composite iron and steel 
cuotation and composite finished steel 
price were fractionally lower. 

| +++ 


Textile Industry 


| Pronounced and general improvement 
| in the textile industry has been evident for 
|the past two months. The Federal Re- 
|serve Board’s seasonally adjusted index of 
j textile production increased 13 per cent 
from August to September; the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s index of employment rose 
14 per cent and its index of pay rolls 
| advanced 23 per cent. Wholesale prices 
| of textiles averaged 5.6 per cent higher in 
September than in August, an advance in|} 
| which all types of textile products shared. 
| Raw cotton consumption averaged 19,155 
;bales per working day in September, 29 
{per cent more than in August, and 6 per | 
;cent more than in September, 1931; the | 
; total consumption for the month, 491,655 
| bales, was the largest monthly ccnsump- 
|tion since April, 1931. New England con- 
;Sumption increased from 53,458 hales in 
August to 70,413 bales in September, and 
the consumption in the cotton-growing 
States increased from 338,170 bales to 
470,966 bales. The New England con- 
| sumption was the largest since last March 
} and consumption in the cotton-growing 


| sonal 


production. Shipments again increased 
and in September totaled 66,848,000 yards, 
reducing the stocks on hand to & level 
equal to about 2.8 weeks’ production and 
sufficient to fill 36 per cent of the unfilled 
orders. 

Wholesale prices of cotton goods aver- 
aged 10 per cent higher in September than 
in August, the second consecutive monthly 
rise and the sharpest relative advance 
since August, 1921. Cotton-goods prices 
are, however, still about 42 per cent lower 
than in 1926 and 6 per cent lower than 
at this time last year. 

Activity in the wool industry in Septem- 
ber showed sharp advances over August. 
Consumption of raw wool advanced for the 
fourth consecutive month. Active woolen 
spindles increased from 59 per cent of ca- 
pacity on a single-shift basis in August 
to 70 per cent in September and worsted 
spindles from 57 per cent to 74 per cent 
of capacity. Activity of cards rose from 
57 to 67 per cent and combs from 85 to 
106 per cent of capacity. Wide looms ac- 
tivity increased from 60 to 65 per cent and 
narrow looms from 26 to 36 per cent. 
Wholesale prices of woolen and worsted 
goods advanced 6 per cent from August 
to September, the first rise since Decem- 
ber, 1928. 

September raw silk deliveries to Amer- 
ican mills totaled 59,694 bales, a slightly 
smaller quantity than the August deliv- 
eries but thé third largest on record. Silk 
and rayon prices averaged 11 per cent 
higher in September than in August, and 
reached a level 24 per cent higher than 
the low point in July. 

++ + 


Miscellaneous Industries 

Machinery.—Employment in the ma- 
chinery industry was only slightly changed 
during September. The divisions showing 
improvement included business machines, 
machine tools, textile machinery, and 
radios, while employment in the agricul- 
tural implements, electrical machinery, 
and engine and waterwheel branches de- 
clined. Quietness ruled the machine-tool 
markets, although September brought 
slightly more orders than August. New 
orders for machine tools stood at 29 per 
cent of the base period, the highest level 
attaimed since June. Shipments of tools 
during September registered a marked 
gain over the preceding menth. New or- 
ders and shipments of woodworking ma- 
chinery showed increases of 35 and 1 per 
cent, respectively, over the preceding 
month. 

Fuels—In keeping with increasing de- 


of bituminous coal recorded a more than 
seasonal gain during September. This was 
a continuation of the upturn that has 
been in force since July. Increasing sea- 
sonal demands were also in evidence in 
the production of anthracite, which was 
27 per cent higher after allowance for sea- 
variatiops. Better conditions 
within the industry were also reflected by 
the employment statistics, which showed 
gains of 14 and 5 per cent, respectively, in 
bituminous and anthracite mining. Coke 
output contjnued to expand during Sep- 
tember, but was considerably lower than 
a year ago. 

Paper and Printing.-For the first time 
in many months activity in the paper 
and printing industry showed an upturn, 
according to the adjusted index of em- 
ployment. Pay rolls also were up, mark- 
ing the first gain since January of this 
year. Demand for most paper lines showed 





With steel operations reaching 20 per! States was the largest since April, 1939 | improvement, but prices remained irregu- 


cent of capacity in the third week of Oc-'| Spinniny avtivity ‘n the cotton industiy | lar. 


tober, a gain of approximately 40 per cent 


averaged 94.6 per cent capacity on a} 


Curtailment in production of news- 
print by both United States and Canadian 


mands from consuming centers, the output |to stabilize and dignify the industry. 


more than in August. 
32 per cent below a year ago. 
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STATE BANKING 


Reserve Credit 
Outstanding for 
Week Increases 


Holdings of Discounted Bills 
At All Reserve Banks in 
Week Showed Increase of 
4 Million Dollars 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ended Nov. 2, as reported by the 
Federal reserve banks and made public 
Nov. 3, was $2,228,000,000, an increase of 
$9,000,000 compared with the preceding 
week and of $54,000,000 compared with the 

On Nov. 2 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $2,226,000,000, an increase of 


$5,000,000 for the week. This increase 


| corresponds with increases of $32,000,000 


|in money in circulation 
131,431 | é and $10,000,000 in 


unexpended capital funds, nonmember 
deposits, etc., offset in part by a decrease 
of $28,000,000 in member bank reserve bal- 
ances and increases of $9,000,000 in mone- 


Holdings of discounted bills increased 
$3,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank ot 


all Federal re- 


| Serve banks. The system’s holdings of bills 


bought in open market and of United 


States securities were practically un- 
changed. 


(The Board’s statement of the re- 
sources and liabilities of the twelve | 
Federa! reserve banks will be found in 
an adjoining column.) 


Subcommittees of House 
To Consider Estimates 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
antial reductions in appropriations 
dy Congress for the coming fiscal year, so 


17\far as that can be done practicably, and 
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bank which withdrew from membership after clos: 
s of which had been assumed by a new reporting ante 


Loan Leniency Shown 


By Bay State Groups 


Companies Declared to Be Co- 
operating During Emergency 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Massachusetts it is the Supervisor of Loan 
Agencies to whom he comes, realizing 


that this office is interested in his behalf; 


because of the law which regulates the 
business. Innumerable cases have come to 
the attention of the Supervisor where the 
borrower can make smaller repayments 


than called for in the contract, or, ap-| 


preciating the obligation to the lender, but 
being unable to make any payment, he 
is willing to keep in touch with the lender 
until able to resume payments. 

The files of the State Supervisor contain 
many letters from borrowers who have 
tried to make smaller payments than 
called for in the contract, or, because of 
unemployment, are unable to pay any- 
thing, or are receiving aid from welfare 
societies, or are worried because they are 
threatened with foreclosure and loss of the 
home. The supervisor has met with co- 
operation from all licensed lenders, and at 
his direction small payments have been 
accepted, even at irregular intervals; in- 
terest has been waived, and in some ex- 
treme cases the entire indebtedness has 
been canceled, or the borrower instructed 
to contact the lender weekly or semi- 
monthly curing unemployment. 

Conservative Advertising Favored 

In conclusion let me strongly recom- 
mend oniy advertising of the most con- 
servative type. Circulars and handbills 


have a tendency to antagonize the public. | 
| Newspaper 


where loans may be obtained in case of | 


advertising merely 


extreme necessity is more in keeping with 
the spirit of the small-loan law, which, 
after all, was intended for the service and 
protection of necessitous borrowers. 


A cons.ant attitude of courtesy to the) 


borrower by all loan-office employes, even 
those who must be dealt with firmly rather 
than by threats, which are not always 
carried out, is the only policy which will 
justify the business for all time. Good 
judgment in accepting smaller payments 
than called for in worthy cases and not 
requiring the customers to frequently sign 
a new note will inspire confidence rather 
than confuse and dissatisfy. 
Conditions Demed Better 


A careful explanation of the transaction | 
| when the application is accepted, or when 


the money is actually loaned, will tend 
I 
believe on the whole that conditions today 
are infinitely better than in the past. 

A year ago at this convention I stated 
in no uncertain language my conviction 
that exchange bureaus, established and 
regulated by the lenders themselves, were 
essential for the proper conduct of the 
business, and I am naturally gratified that 
during the past year such definite prog- 
ress has been made in this direction. 

I have frankly expressed criticism in 
this discussion, having confidence that if I 
can make you see this picture as I see it 


you will be inspired with the earnest desire 
to work and plan every single day for the | 
steady and continuing improvement of the 


business. 


stone, clay, and glass industries improved 
during September, with increased employ- 


ment and larger pay rolls reported. The 


cement industry operated at 37 per cent 
of capacity and output was 5 per cent 
Production is still 


le 


| vu 


Stating | 


| expressed the belief that possibly $300,- 
| 900,000 might be cut from last year’s total. 


P “That, however,” he said, “is problemat- 
ical. It is a wild guess at this time as 
o the extent of the curtailment. But 


594 | every effort will be made to curtail where 


— can be made in a practicable 
yay.” 

, The appropriations made at the last.ses- 
sion—the first session of the Seventy4sec- 
ond Congress—totaled $4,309,651,102, ex- 
clusive of the permanent annual running 
| appropriations fixed by prior Congresses, 
| according to figures made public by the 
| Appropriations Committees of the two 
| houses of Congress. 


‘Cost of Government 
Of Iowa Increases 


Census Bureau Reviews Fiscal 
Statistics for Year 


The Bureau of the Census announces & 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Iowa for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1931. The per capita figures for 1931 are 
based on an estimated population of 2,474,000. 
These statistics were compiled by B. J. Wol- 
cott. 

Expenditures 7 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of Iowa 
amounted to $24,642,636, or $9.96 per capita. 
This includes $861,035, apportionments for 
education to the minor civil divisions of the 
State. In 1930 the per = for operation 
and maintenance of general departments was 
$9.66 and in 1918, $4.53. The interest on debt 
in 1931 amounted to $714,759 and outlays for 
permanent improvements, $19,704,666. The to- 
tal payments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments, interest, 
and outlays were $45,062,061. Of this amount 
| $219,340 represents payments by a State de- 
partment or enterprise to another on account 
of services. The totals include all payments 
| for the year, whether made from current reves 
| nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. 
| Of the governmental costs reported above, 
| $22,391,787 was for highways, $4,034,645 being 


ie maintenance and $18,357,142 for construcs 
on. 





Revenues 

The total revenue receipts were $46,338,897, 
| Or $18.73 per capita. This was $20,981,502 more 
| than the total payments of the year, exclusive 
| of the payments for permanent improvements, 
} and $1,276,836 more than the total payments 
| including those for permanent improvements. 
| Of the total revenue receipts $219,340 repre- 
we receipts from a State department or en- 
terprise on account of services. 

| Property and special taxes represented 273 
per cent of the total revenue for 1931, 4 oe 
| cent for 1930, and 51.7 per cent for 1918. The 
| increase in the amount of property and spe- 
| cial taxes collected was 87.5 per cent from 
|1918 to 1931 and 4.2 per cent from 1930 to 
1931. The per capita of property and special 
taxes collected was $5.12 in 1931, $4.92 in 1930, 
and $2.85 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or com- 
pensation for services rendered by State offi- 
cials, represented 11.6 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1931, 13.8 per cent for 1930, and 21 
per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses consti- 
tuted 47 per cent of the total revenue bin 
1931, 50 per cent for 1930, and 23.1 per cen 
for 1918. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance and 
; other incorporated companies, the cigarette 
tax, and of sales tax on gasoline, while those 
from nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
| taxes on motor vehicles and amounts paid for 
hunting and fishing privileges. The sales tax 
on gasoline amounted to $6,329,803 in 1931 
and $5,818,602 in 1930, an increase of 88 per 


cent. j 
| Indebtedness 

The total funded or fixed debt outstanding 
June 30, 1931, was $16,182,000. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed debt 
less sinking fund assets) was $14,817,323, or 
$5.99 per capita. In 1930 the * capita net 
debt was $5.75 and in 1918, $0.05. 

The taxable valuation of property in Iowa 
subject to ad valorem taxation was $1 ” 
177,948; the amount of State taxes levied was 
| $11,482,938; and the per capita levy, $4.64. In 
| 1930 the per capita levy was $4.76 and in 1918, 
| $3.34.—(Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce.) 


| U. S. TREASURY 
| STATEMENT 


|="Wov. 1. Made Public Nov. 3, 1932 


Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous internal reve- 





Total ordinary receipts ....+. 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


$6,313,556.25 
7,223,450.00 
754,730,499.30 


Tetal, ~0os cncckne csncsveans + -$768,267,505.55 
Expenditures 
General expenditures ......0+ 
Interest on public debt e 
Refunds of receipts . 
Panama Canal 
All other 


$6,599,304.78 
601,258.33 
148,845.77 


28,568.91 > 
714,201.55 , 





Shipments 
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ward trend of the industry has been re-|cent in the preciding month.‘ Standard} 
| versed. The increased volume of business’ cotton cloth production increased 26 per 
{as well as the widespread character of the cent, the second consecutive monthly in- 


Uruguzy (peso) 


Bar silver 


|Of finished cement, although lower than 
in August, were greater than for any other | 


month of this year. Stocks continued to 
decline. 


ures. This decline in output for the 
month is unusual] on a seasonal basis. | 
Stone, Clay and Glass.—<Activity in the 
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| Child Hygiene as Foundation 


of Vigorous Life - - ++ + 


Protection against Infection Afforded by 
Medical Science and Knowledge Available to 
Promote Health Are Discussed 





By DR. JAMES FREDERICK ROGERS 


Consultant in Hygiene and Specialist in Héalth Education, United States Office of 
Education 


child passes through five periods of 
existence, more sharply defined than 
Shakespeare’s seven ages of man. In 
each of these periods there is need of hygiene 
if the child is to live and live his life to the 
full. 

There is the prenatal period, in which, at 
a headlong pace, the child recapitulates in 
nine months the course which his ancestors 
covered in as many million years and in 
which 98 per cent of his energy for growth 
is expended. It is little wonder that, through- 
out this first portion of his career, the new 
being holds his breath lest something go 
wrong with the marvelous multiplication and 
modification of his living units. 

+ + 


Prenatal hygiene is of great importance 
even if it has to do only with symptoms and 
signs that things are going wrong with the 
maternal host; but there is, in addition, the 
serious problem of anticipating and provid- 
ing amply, through the host, for every need 
of the unseen being, so that none of the 
myriad bricks of the human edifice will have 
to be made without straw. 


Besides the problem of adequate building 
materials for the new being there is already 
at this early stage the possible threat of 
damage or destruction by a parasite—and 
especially the pale spirocheta. The danger 
is not to he over-estimated, ill-judged or con- 
sidered wholesale, but it exists as a frequent 
menace. -There is also danger of serious 
injury from conditions to which the mother 
may be daily exposed in industry. 

The health of the unborn child is bound 
up with the welfare of the mother in all its 
phases. It is the business of hygiene to pro- 
tect the mother, by laws if need be, and to 
make the mother aware of the needs of the 
child. It \ould introduce her to the sources 
of information and aid, for herself and child, 
in the person of the private physician, the 
public clinic, and the printed page. 


The second phase of the child’s career 
begins and ends in a day. His day of birth 
is more beset with danger than any future 
day, even in our machine age. 


The short journey the child must make is 
more fraught with peril than any later ex- 
cursion of a million times the distance at 
@ million times the speed. It is little wonder 
that the infant gives a gasp of relief if he 
escapes the birth canal by nothing worse 
than a tight squeeze. 

+ + 


Hygiene would reduce the many possible 
mishaps of this passage of the child from 
his marine to his terrestrial existence; mis- 
haps which, if they do not destroy him, may 
mar his mentality or cripple his body through 
all his future years. Hygiene would discover 
beforehand menacing mechanical conditions 
in the mother or in the child himself, and 
take’ advantage of this knowledge for their 
safety. It would seek to improve the assist- 
ance offered by physician, midwife or nurse 
during this hazardous performance. 

If the child has, through good fortune or 
special hygienic measures avoided invasion 
by the organism of syphilis, its fellow, the 
gonococcus may be lying in wait to ruin his 
most precious sensory possession. Thousands 
of living mortals have to thank so simple a 
hygienic measure as the instillation of a drop 

of silver nitrate, that they are not in an 
institution for the blind. 

The child enters the third period of exist- 
ence, his infancy, with a cry of distress at 
finding himself bereft of steady warmth, of 
ready-to-use food materials and a relative 
freedom from the pest of parasites which will 
—— 


Claims for Injury 
to Labor Induced 
by Job Scarcity 


wr 





D. H. Perkins, 
Industrial Commissioner, 
State of South Dakota 

NEMPLOYMENT has been so general the 

past year that many workmen slightly 

injured have not been able to retain as 
formerly under more auspicious industrial 
conditions the jobs they have had. Nor have 
those handicapped by injuries been able to 
secure work in an already flooded labor 
market. 


This condition has been reflected in the 
unusual demand for relief from accidents of 
long standing in which no claim for com- 
pensation had ever been filed; also in the 
petitioning for reopening of. many cases, 
closed for considerable periods of time, in 
which but. small demands were originally 
made for some permanent disability, but 
sought for at once upon the loss of position 
and consequent earning power. 


One is forced to contemplate the rising 
importance of the question of economic se- 
curity of the worker. So long as men have 
a firm belief in the tenure of their positions, 
the great majority show a fine willingness to 
render the maximum of good service in the 
spirit of sacrificial interest in their work, and 
take pot luck when it comes to accidents 
that they too often think put little about. 

Many even need to be reminded of the 
duty that they owe to themselves or their 
families to report their accidents, and many 
are barred from recovery because of their 
ultimate failure to do so. But when distress 
comes through loss of a job and the inabil- 
ity 12 get work with which to support a 
needy family, and when a neglected injury 
has become aggravated by steady toil, the 
inevitable query arises as to whether there 
is not some manner of relief offered under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

Too often such can not be had, though 
employers almost without exception exhibit 
a liberality and kindly show of helpfulness 
that is highly commendable. That in the 
near future we will have reached the con- 
clusion that those who in some manner or 
other have become the virtual derelicts of in- 
dustry shall be adequately provided for out 
of the proceeds of productive labor seems 
reasonably certain. 


, prey upon him through all the remaining 


phases of his existence. 


Hygiene hears a helpless demand for more 
than something that will fill the infant’s 
belly without causing colic. There is a call 
for everything which is needed to complete 
the human mechanism already so nearly 
finished. There is also much need for clean- 
liness, for warmth, for quiet, for open air 
and for opportunity to stretch and: kick. 


Fortunately we are nearly able to under- 
stand and to supply the child’s needs; but 
this understanding and supply is not yet for 
every child. Hygiene has much to do in 
spreading its present knowledge. Scurvy is 
now infrequent, but gross or radioscopic signs 
still mark the majority of children as badly 
nqurished. 

That pearl which makes its appearance in 
the child’s mouth at about the sixth month 
of this third stage of his existence, and which 
creates so much excitement and comment 
among the beholders, is likely to prove an 
imitation pearl. The possibility of prevent- 
ing such biological shoddy—which suggests 
inferiority in other important structures of 
the body—is already in sight. 


+ + 

Even with the most auspicious augury ‘for 
physical and mental development, the infant 
becomes a hot bed for fission fungi and 
other parasites to which he is exposed. Hy- 
giene is still a bit helpless rere, but it has 
learned much. 

It affords protection from dysentery and 
typhoid, smallpox and diphtheria. It saves 
many a child from tuberculosis and scarla- 
tina, and it often delays invasion with whoop- 
ing cough and measles until a relatively 
safer time. 

The period of infancy trails off all too 
soon into the fourth stage, in which the 
child, to his accomplishments of air breath- 
ing and the metabolism of raw materials, 
adds those of locomotion and language and, 
by so doing, adds to the possible dangers of 
his existence. The: realm of the mental life 
now unfolds its wonders, but with perplexing 
problems, including the questions of his ow 
whence and whither. ‘ 


He also enters. into the field of social ex- 
perience with its give and take, its conflicts 
and compromises, and the anxieties and fears 
and fear of fears, which it begets. Along 
lines of both mental and physical unfolding 
he needs sympathy and guidance, and his 
immediate guides often need assistance. 


As toddler, runabout, preschool child or 
what-you-may-call-him, exploring the mental 
and physical world and mixing more or less 
with his kind, there is further opportunity 
for adding to his experiences with parasites 
—macroscopic, microscopic and _ invisible, 
common and uncommon. Thanks to hygiene 
the child may enter boldly into many human 
contacts where death or disability were once 
nearly certain. 

+ + 

By vaccination and isolation hygiene has 
made this a much safer world for the child 
in the fourth stage of his existence; and, by 
better medical and nursing care, it has less- 
ened the damage which may occur to him 
if he does not escape infection. 

Hygiene would not merely think of com- 
municable diseases and their prevention and 
cure. The child is still developing and hy- 
giene would ask the opinion or the physi- 
cian as to his present condition and future 
needs. But periodical examinations are not 
sufficient. 

Life is a daily and hourly business, and so 
is health. The child who appears perfect by 
today’s examination may be damaged or dead 
within a week. Those in direct charge should 
know the few conditions which the child 
needs for healthy growth and should be 
sensitized to the signs and symptoms that 
things are going well or ill. 

Hygiene would guide the child into the few 
daily practices which bear on his physical 
and mental welfare. It would encourage him 
in. doing those things which it thinks he 
ought to do and discourage him in those 
things which it is evident he ought not to do. 

Hygiene would lend an attentive ear to 
the child’s researches in the realm of ideas, 
and would answer his questions concerning 
the fundamental facts of existence with se- 
riousness and as much wisdom as it can 
muster. 

Finally, the child steps over the threshold 
of the school and enters on the last and 
longest lap of his journey. In school he 
mixes more generally with his kind and finds 
larger possibilities for experience with mi- 
crobes which he may have missed elsewhere. 

Hygiene would reduce these experiences to 
a minimum by belated vaccinations and by 
cultivating the sympathy and wits of teach- 
ers and parents so that the danger of in- 
fection is reduced to a minimum and the 
care of the infected raised to a minimum. 


+ 4 

Again, hygiene goes hunting, periodically, 
into the physical and mental make-up of the 
child, finding and treating conditions, most 
of which should have been found and treated 
or prevented long before had hygiene been 
as wise a few years ago as she now is. 

We can expect the need for medical and 
dental care of the school child to diminish 
only with better hygiene for the preschool 
child, the infant, the child in process of birth 
and the unborn. School hygiene seeks to 
establish healthful practices, physical and 
mental, which should have been formed at 
an earlier time. 

Hygiene hopes for an understanding on the 
part of teachers and parents of the mental 
capacities and needs of every child, so that 
his school tasks will be a stimulus rather 
than a source of depression to body and 
spirit. Finally along with a thirst for other 
knowledge, hygiene hopes to arouse, in at 
least a considerable proportion of pupils, 
an interest in hygiene, which may help them 
to make the most of their own lives and to 
make healthier and happier the lives of chil- 
dren which are to be. 

In all its ambitions for the child, hygiene 
is dependent on the help of workers in every 
other field of public health and medicine. It 
receives this assistance in ample measure. 

Even cold and impersonal vital statistics 
offer at least encouragement; for their fig- 
ures afford every evidence that hygiene has, 
in the brief period of its existence, made the 
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EMPLOYMEN D PAY ROLL 
Trend of Labor and Compensation in Various Industries 
Reviewed by Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals, with Construction Materials. 
By CHARLES E. BALDWIN 
Acting Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor 

HE Bureau of Labor Statistics of the the average index of employment in 1929 

United States Department of Labor (83.1) with the average for 1930 (63.9), 
collects information monthly as to there was a drop of 23.1 per cent, while 

employment and pay rolls in various in- 4 further loss of 18.3 per cent in num- 
dustries which may be classified as con- ber of workers is shown from 1930 to 
struction material industries. The value 1931. The average index of employment 
of such information, available approxi- for the year 1931 was 52.2, or 47.8 per 
mately 30 days after the date of the pay cent below the level of the index base 
period covered, is believed to be very year 1926. 
great. The decreases in earnings in this in- 

Employment and earnings in the brick, dustry from 1926 to 1930 were very simi- 
tile and terra cotta industries have de- lar to the declines in employment. The 
clined each year from 1926 to 1931, ac- pay-roll index for the year 1931, how- 
cording to the average yearly indexes of ever, dropped considerably below the 
employment and earnings computed by level of the employment index in that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The in- year. This pronounced decrease in earn- 
dex. of employment in 1927, 94.3, showed ings in 1931 is due to the general falling 
a decrease of 4.7 per cent from the 1926 off in employment combined with part- 
average, and the 1928 index, 84.9, showed time plant operation and some wage- 
a further 10 per cent drop from the pre- rate decreases. 
ceding year. The 1929 index of employ- + + 
ment was 80.5, or 5.2 per cent below the According to reports received concern- 


in 1930 or 21.6 per cent below the index 
of 1929, and dropping to 46.8 in 1931, or 
25.8 per cent below the level of the pre- 
ceding year. The index of earnings shows 
@ more pronounced drop than the em- 
ployment index, the 1930 index register- 
ing 55.3 and the 1931 employment index 
falling to 32.6, which is a decline of 
67.4 per cent from the index of 100 for 
the year 1926. 

The brick, tile and terra cotta in- 
dustry is a seasonal industry, weather 
conditions causing a shutdown or par- 
tial curtailment of operations during the 
Winter months. Reports as to plant op- 
erating time show an average of 71 per 
cent full-time operation in plants operat- 
ing in May, 1932. 


+ + 

From figures computed by the Bu- 
reau it is found that. the average yearly 
indexes of employment and earnings in 
the cement industry have shown a con- 
tinuous decline from 1926 to 1931. 

The most pronounced decrease in em- 
ployment, and also in earnings, occurred 
between 1930 and 1931, when a decline 
of 20.1 per cent in employment com- 
bined with a loss of 29.5 per cent in 
earnings was reported. The decrease in 
earnings in the preceding years practi- 
cally paralleled the losses shown in em- 
ployment. 

Comparing the monthly trend in em- 
ployment and earnings over the period 
from October, 1929, to May, 1932, the 
usual seasonal decreases are shown dur- 
ing the Fall and Winter months followed 
by renewed activities in the Spring and 
Summer, with the exception of the cur- 
rent year in which the usual Spring ac- 
tivity has as yet failed to develop. 

Establishments reporting as to plant- 
operating time, reported an average of 
96 per cent full-time operation in May, 
1932, in the plants that were operating. 

Employment in the manufacture of 
sashes, doors, and other lines of millwork 
has declined steadily from 1926 to 1932, 
according to reports received by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics from representa- 
tive establishments in this industry. The 
decrease in employment from 1926 to 
1927 was 10.8 per cent, the average index 
number of employment fof 1927 being 
89.2, compared with 100 for the index 
base year 1926. 

Somewhat smaller losses were shown 
for the. years 1928 and 1929, the indexes 
of employment in those two years being 


Comparing 


level of 1928. 

The general business condition and the 
falling off in building construction in 
1930 and 1931 caused marked decreases 
in this industry, the index falling to 63.1 
85.5 and 83.1, respectively. 


ing plant operating time in this indus- 
try, an average of 76 per cent full-time 
operation was reported in May, 1932, in 
such plants as were operating. 

The Bureau’s compilations show that 
employment in shops fabricating struc- 
tural iron decreased 5.1 per cent from 
1926 to 1927, as indicated by the changes 
in the index for the year 1927, 94.9, and 
the index of 100 for the year 1926. There 
was a slight gain in employment from 
1927 to 1928, and a substantial increase 
from 1928 to 1929. 

The pay-roll index over this six-year 
period shows the same general trend as 
the employment index. 

Reports received from plants in this 
industry furnishing data concerning 
plant operating time show that an av- 
erage of 76 per cent full-time operation 
was worked in May, 1932, in operating 
establishments. 

A comparison of the average yearly 
indexes of employment since 1926 in the 
hardware industry shows a falling off 
in number of employes in 1927 and 1928. 
The indexes of employment for these 
two years were 92.2 and 889, respec- 
tively, as compared with the index of 
100 for the year 1926. Employment in- 
creased 3.4 per cent from 1928 to 1929, 
the average index for the year being 91.9. 
There was a marked decrease in 1930, the 
index falling to 78.8, and declining still 
further in 1931 to 65.3 or 34.7 per cent 
below the average for the. year 1926. 

The fluctuations in earnings over this 
interval were similar to the movement 
in employment, although the decline in 
earnings in the last two years, 1930 and 
1931, were much more pronounced than 
the decline in employment. The 1930 
pay-roll index was 68.5 and the 1931 
index was 47.4. These more pronounced 
declines in earnings than in employ- 
ment are caused by part-time operation 
and wage-rate decreases combined with 
the general decrease in employment over 
the last two years. 

+ + 

Comparing the employment index of 
60.4 for December, 1931, with the index 
of 53.3 for May, 1932, there has been a 
further decline of 11.8 per cent in em- 
ployment during the first five months 
of the current year. 

The fluctuations in earnings over this 
32-month period have been extreme, the 
pay-roll index dropping from 94.2 in Oc- 
tober, 1929, to 28.1 in May, 1932, a de- 
crease of 70.2 per cent. 

Reports received concerning plant-op- 
erating time in this industry show an 
average of 71 per cent of full-time op- 
eration in the plants running in May, 
1932. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Construction Materials,” to appear in 
the issue of Nov. 7, Mr. Baldwin continues his discussion of the information 
relative to the construction material industry which is compiled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. 





Hot-fish Shops of St. Louis 


Notable Development of Novel Enterprise 
: By F. F. JOHNSON 


‘Agent, United States Bureau of Fisheries 


T HAS been estimated that in 1861 the 

hot-fish shops of Great Britain gave em- 

ployment to barely 300 people. The in- 
dustry has grown to the point where today 
it employs in excess of 100,000 people, either 
directly or indirectly, in some 30,000 shops 
dispersed throughout the country, and it ab- 
sorbs nearly 70 per cent of the fish landed 
in the country, or some 1,050,000,000 fish. The 
smallést city in Great Britain is not without 
its shop. 


The closest semblance to this flourishing 
industry which has developed in the United 
States is the hot-fish shop business of St. 
Louis. 


It was about 15 years ago in East St. Louis 
that the first shop was established which 
sold hot fish exclusively. This was a shop 
of diminutive proportions where an enter- 
prising unch-room proprietor initiated an 
experiment that has resulted in the establish- 
ment of hundreds of hot-fish shops in the 
greater St. Louis area. There are probably 
300 or 400 now operating in this vicinity and 





life of the child far less precarious and 
woeful than it was in past ages. 

The star of hygiene shines with increas- 
ing lustre on the pathway of every child from 
his early prenatal to his last school days. 
Its influence is checked by conditions of the 
hour which make for poverty and neglect, 
the chief enemies of child welfare. 

But hygiene hopes that, out.of present eco- 
nomic ills, will come a better order of so- 
ciety in which the health of all children will 
be of first concern. 





several hundred more within a radius of 75 
miles of St. Louis. 


Numerous species of fish were used in the 
early days of fish-frying operations in St. 
Louis. Catfish, buffalofish, perch, sunfish, 
and blue pike have all been used at differ- 
ent times; but it was not until about a decade 
ago that a wholesale fish firm in St. Louis 
introduced the whiting—a fish whose physi- 
cal attributes and constant supply have made 
it possible to establish a lasting appeal for 
fried fish. Following the introduction of 
this fish, its acceptance was comparatively 
rapid. - 


The whiting is admirably suited to the 
hot-fish shop trade because of its uniformity 
of size, flesh that is easily removed from the 
bone,» delicious flavor, and its plump oval 
body, rather long for its size and gracefully 
tapering, which gives it a pleasing appear- 
ance. 


The typical hot-fish product sold in the 
St. Louis hot-fish shops is a dressed whiting 
weighing approximately one-third of a pound, 
rolled in cracker meal or corn meal and fried 
in some commercial edible oil from 6 to 10 
minutes at a temperature of from 400 to 
410 degrees F. A supply of fish is usually 
fried and kept on a steam table for ready 
use, 


The cooked fish served with two slices of 
white or rye bread is known as a fish sand- 
wich and commands the almost universal 
price of 15 cents per order. There is con- 
siderable variation in the serving of fried 
whiting, however. In some cases potato 
chips may be served or crackers instead of 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


President of the United States 1861-1865 
“Whoever can change public opinion can change 
the Government practically so much. Public opin- 
ion, on any subject, always has a central idea from 
which all its minor thoughts radiate.” 
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Problem of Defining Residential Status of 
Beneficiary of Aid as Basis in Determining 
Responsibilities of Public Agencies 





By GEORGE W. LEADBETTER 


‘ 


NE of the greatest problems confronting 

local overseers of the poor is the diffi- 

culty in determining the “settlement” of 
paupers. It is particularly difficult to de- 
termine the settlement of alleged “State 
paupers,” for the reason that this class of 
people travel about so much that their move- 
ments can not always be traced. 


Under our law a person of age acquires a 
settlement by having his place of residence 
in a town five years continuously. without 
receiving aid at the public expense during 
that time. A married woman takes the set- 
tlement of her husband, if he has one in the 
State; or, if he has none, she retains the 
settlement which she had at the time of her 
marriage. 

The law also provides. that legitimate chil- 
dren shall take the settlement of their father 
if he has one in the State. If he has none, 
they take the settlement of their mother. 

These provisions seem ‘simple enough. But 
there are many vairations which may affect 
the settlement of children, such as death of 
the father or divorce and remarriage of the’ 
parents. 

> + 

As the law stood in 1931, a person of age, 
having a settlement in a town, could not 
lose it without living outside of the State 
or outside of an organized town five years 
continuously without receiving pauper assist- 
ance. The Legislature of 1931 amended the 
law so that’a settlement in a town would be 
lost by five years continuous residence out- 
side of that town without pauper assistance, 
but not necessarily five years outside of the 
State. 

As a result of this amendment, a great 
many cases that would otherwise become 
town paupers now become State paupers. 
This law has been helpful in the adjust- 
ment of many cases. that otherwise would 
have been complicated, and has relieved the 
towns in many cases by placing the burden 
upon the State. 

The court has ruled that a legitimate minor 
child whose deceased father had no settle- 
ment in the State immediately takes the 
settlement of the mother which she derives 
by a subsequent marriage. There is also a 
decision to the effect that an “emancipated 
child” takes the settlement which his father 
had at time of emancipation, and holds it 


until he acquires one for himself, which he: 


can not do until after he becomes of age. 


Probably the word “emancipation,” as used 
in this connection, is not well understood by 
the majority of the local overseers. The gen- 
eral scope of the term has been variously de- 
fined by the court, as: “The destruction of 
the parental and filial relations”; “the vol- 
untary acts of the parent in surrendering 
the rights and renouncing the duties of his 
position, or, in some way conducting in rela- 
tion thereto in a manner which is incon- 
sistent with any further performance of 
them”; “an absolute and entire surrender, 
on the part of the parent, of all right to the 
care and custody of the child, as well as its 
earnings, with a renunciation of all duties 
arising from such a position.” 

. + + 


Probably the expense of support of paupers 
at the present time is heavier than ever 
before in the history of the State. There 
has been considerable discussion during the 
past few months as to whether or not the 
settlement law should be further amended 
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bread, and again whiting may be the fish 
portion of a plate lunch. . 


Most of the shops are located on the main 
highways where they are convenient to motor 
traffic, as the greater share of the trade is 
drawn from tourists or pleasure parties. 
However, where the locations are suitable a 
considerable business in the lunch trade of 
office workers and laborers has been found, 
and in the city restaurant customers patron- 
ize the plate-lunch product. 


The smaller shops have room for little 
more than cooking equipment and customers 
eat while standing or sitting in their auto- 
mobiles. The larger establishments are capa- 
ble of seating 30 to 50 or more people. They 
vary, in variety of commodities handled, from 
exclusive fish shops to establishments where 
complete restaurant lines are carried. 

Quite frequently the city fish stands han- 
dle oysters, other sea foods, and frog legs. 
Many of the smaller establishments operate 
only in the Summer months since they have 
no provision for protecting their customers 
from the weather. 


The consumption of the various hot-fish 
shops varies greatly, depending upon their 
location, their accommodations, their period 
of establishment, the attractiveness of their 
appearance, and the ability and resource- 
fulness of: their managers. From a few 
pounds per week, the consumption reaches 
3,000 pounds in the more favorably situated 
sites. 

Sales of hot fish during the last several 
years have decreased to some extent, prob- 
ably due to the general tightening of purse 
strings and consequent decrease in tourist 
and pleasure travel, but the number of shops 
operating remains surprisingly near equal to 
the number in better times. Some places 
have changed hands, but very few have been 
discontinued. 

A great deal of the credit for popularizing 
whiting and the hot-fish shops is due the 
wholesale fish dealers. of St. Louis. They 
have been active in newspaper advertising, 
and in the distribution of circulars and signs 
for their customers’ shops. Their tireless 
efforts and the efforts of the pioneer shops 
have been responsible for the successful dis- 
tribution of this North Atlantic fish which 
is little known in other communities so far 
from its source. 

There have been attempts toward the es- 
tablishment of hot-fish shops in other cities 
of the United States, but never on as ex- 
tensive a scale as in the vicinity of ‘St. Louis. 

We wonder if these St. Louis pionéers have 
furnished the nucleus .of a domestic retail 
fish business similar to that in England, and 
no less extensive than our own “hot dog,” 
barbecue, and hamburger. shops and stands. 
Certainly they have done much to create a 
consumer demand that will react favorably 
in other cities where similar establishments 
may be opened. 





Commissioner of Health and Welfare, State of Maine 


and simplified. Several plans have been sug- 
gested. 

One is to ask the Legislature to repeal all 
laws relating to settlements, making the State 
liable for support of all paupers. Another 
is to ask the Legislature to enact a law pro- 
viding for reimbursement by the State to any 
town for amounts expended for support of 
paupers belonging in that town, over and 
above a certain percentage of the valuation 
of the town. This would be a great help to 
some of the towns having a small valuation. 

+? 

Another suggestion is to shorten the time 
required to gain or lose a settlement, perhaps 
making it one year instead of five. Still an- 
other is to make the liability for support of 
a wife and children the same as for the 
support of the husband in all cases. This 
would do away with what is termed “split” 
cases, where the expense is divided between 
the town and the State, and would be of 
great assistance in the adjustment of such 
cases. 


One of the States has a law to the effect 
that the State should reimburse towns for 
a@ certain percentage of their pauper ex- 
pense, with the provision that the paupers 
must be cared for under standards set by the 
State in order to secure the reimbursement. 
There are great differences in the settlement 
laws of the various States. 


In New Hampshire a person can not ac- 
quire a settlement unless he resides in a 
town seven years within the last 10 and 
pays poll taxes for seven years in succes- 
sion, or property tax for four years in suc- 
cession jduring the last 10. In that State, 
the liability is upon the town or county, but 
never upon the State. 


In Vermont a settlement is acquired in 
three years. 


In Massachusetts the law is quite similar 
to ours; five years being required to gain 
or lose a settlement. 

+ + 

In Rhode Island a person can not acquire 
a settlement in less than 10 years, unless he 
pays taxes. By the payment of taxes, he 
may acquire a settlement in four years. There 
is also a provision in law that the husband 
shall take the wife’s settlement, if fhe has 
no settlement at time of marriage. No other 
State has a provision of this kind. 

In Connecticut a settlement is acquired 
in four years. 

In New York the time is one year to gain 
or lose a settlement. 

In New Jersey a settlement is acquired in 
five years and lost in one year. 

Some of the States have no settlement 
laws. In quite a number of the central and 
southern States, the time required to gain 
or lose a settlement is one year. 

Maine has an arrangement with the other 
New England States and the State of New 
York whereby persons falling into distress in 
one State and belonging in another may be 
returned. Many of them are returned each 
year; but it is sometimes difficult te prove 
the settlement. 

In making transfers under this arrange- 
ment, we have to be governed by the settle- 
ment laws of the two States concerned. It 
is our policy to cooperate fully with the pub- 
lic officials of the other States involved. 


Making City Parke 
Attractive to 
Waterfowl 


By 
=r W. C. Henderson, 
Associate Chief, United 


States Biological Survey 


MAKE park and forest lands of the 

j greatest possible use in conserving the 

wild animals and birds that require an 
upland environment is a problem largely con- 
cerned with methods of administration and 
control. For the most part this type of area 
is already attractive to the upland species. 

In the case of migratory waterfowl, how- 
ever, the situation is not so fortunate though 
there are some notable exceptions. Regions 
celebrated for scenic grandeur, for unique 
features, or for human recreation are not as 
a rule of a character attractive to water- 
fowl. 

One of the most interesting examples of the 
successful adaptation of a recreational area 
to use by wild life is found at Lake Merritt, 
in the heart of Oakland, Calif. This is a 
small body of water in a rather limited park 
area surrounded by city conditions. Here 
the wild waterfowl come by the thousands in 
season, and are enjoyed by the citizens who 
visit the park, every Spring and Fall, to view 
the unique spectacle. 

‘Another example probably will ere long 
be found at the National Capital. At the 
last session of Congress a bill was passed 
making those parts of the Potomac River 
and adjacent waters that are within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a waterfowl sanctuary. 
Heretofore the birds have been subject to the 
Same vicissitudes here as in the other open- 
water areas, the only protection being that 
provided by game laws during close seasons. 

It is confidently expected that the new 
law will not ~»nly prove of great benefit to 
the migratory birds that visit this section, 
but that through its operation this wild life 
will be an added attraction and a source of 
pleasure to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia and to the thousands of visitors 
that annually come here from all parts of 
the country. Fortunately there is growing 
in this large sanctuary an abundance of nat- 
ural food of a kind relished by wild fowl, and 
this, with the protection afforded, will insure 
their presence. 

There are many other instances where ad- 
vantage has been taken of small bodies of 
water or of properties fronting on larger 
lakes or rivers to provide food and protec- 
tion for migrating waterfowl. These serve 
the double purpose of furnishing an attrac- 
tion of interest to the public and at the 
same time, however small the areas may 
be, of extending sanctuary to creatures 
threatened by the disasters incident to the 
progress of civilization and industry. 


















































